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Moles and super-moles 


By Brian Montgomery 


DAVID MURE : 

Ai.lhlci' of Dccciitlon 

Tangled Wclis in London and the 

Middle East 

2:upii. William Kimber. £9.9.1. 


iii. wiilia 
33 IftS} 5 


•- 1 f you want tn destiny a team, 
tim best way is to become part 
»t' it." A senior niftier of the 
Ahivchr— the German Secret 
Service — delivered this dictum 
during the Second World War. and 
David Mure has woven it into the 
fabric of bis biography nf the late 
Brigadier Dudley Clarke, wliiim lie 
calls the “ Muster of Deception’. 

Wiieti I liftd read tins bonk f 
wondered why the author appears 
intent mainly on pursuing ail 
alleged Riisaluii pen ct rut inn nt 
Ml j uiul MIG, particularly the 
former, from the 1930s onwards. 
For this he lias drawn heavily 
on the published works nf 
Andrew lloylu. Uiclmrd Deacon , 
and others; lie emphasizes nut 
niilv ■ the treachery nf llm-gius, 
MncLonn, lMillby. Blake, and Blunt, 
alt Russian spies plan Led in destroy 
ui fawn wit lull, hut also that other, 
unde tec ted. traitors still nporute 
within the security services. 

Against this background, Mr Mure 
has pointed a finger at the late Guy 
l.iddell. a distinguished and much 
revered officer of MIS. as one Df 
these trail ms. Earlier this year tlio 
author was reported lu a national 
newspaper os saying he hod found 
'■ a chain of circumstances which, 
in hi v opinion, makes it certain that 
Liddell was a Russian agent”. Ho 
alleges that in 1941 Liddell tlelib- 
erutclv mis-rout-ed, to the FBI in 
America, certain secret iiitelligeiicn 
which would have warned the 

• United States about Japan's inten- 
tion to attack Pearl Harbour. 
Hoover of the FBI disregarded this 
information, and Mr Mure claims 
that if Liddell had channelled it to 
the American Chiefs of Staff then 
the Japanese -would probably have 
attacked Russia, not .the USA, 
with potentially disastrous results 
for the Soviet Union— which could 
have kept America neutral. Hoover 

'.was Liddell's normal intelligence 

; contact with Washington. 

This intelligence had reached 

• Liddell a^. MI5 t'ia a German spy 
who was sent to England - by the 
Abwchr, and was there “turned” 
.to become a British double agent 
Uuriename Tricycle). '• 

• Tn this book David Mure dpes 


nnr now specifically name Liddell 
ns u traitor, though the implication 
is there. Whether this apparent 
discrepancy with the earlier press 
report is intentional is not clear ; 
but ivliaL is certain is that there 
were several very significant indi- 
cators available to the Americans, 
including their own Ultra {inter- 
ception of W/T cypher signals.), Lhut 
should Imvc warned them of the 
impending Japanese attack. 

In (lie light., of this one wonders 
whether the author believes in guilt 
by association — very fashionuble 
nowadays. Blunt and Burgess were 
well known to many members of 
tiie Security Service, and ta half 
the art world ns well. Are these 
ail traitors also ? The author 
quotes two senior colleagues of 
Liddell who dn not support the 
accusations against him. 

In the field nf deception Mure 
maintains that from the outset the 
British had friends in the German 
Abweltr, who wanted a quick end 
to the war by negotiated peace, as 
part of their plot to stimulate Ger- 
man resistance and eliminate Hitler 


at all costs. “Tricycle", lie .says, 
was sent to penetrate British Intelli- 
gence in the expectation that he 
wcuhl be turned. Then, as a double- 
cross agent, Tricycle would pass the 
Germans misleading information 
(very damaging for Hitler) ant in 
return would receive, and provide 
London with, valuable intelligence 
about true conditions in Germany. 
The Soviets however always wanted 
on unconditional German surrender 
that would inevitably toke time and 
enable Stalin to secure his satellite 
iron curtain before the war ended- 

Then comes the author's final 
deduction. Bliuit, he says, knew all 
this and deliberately gave his Soviet 
friends information of secret Allied 
plans, which ha knew the NKVD 
would puss to the Gestapo. This 
would helji prolong the fighting in 
Western Europe, always the Soviet 
aim. 

This is a very readable story, 
exceedingly well produced. But its 
core, particularly the accusation 
against British government servants, 
is based on deductions and specu- 
lation, not on hard evidence. 


Whitehall at war 


By Martin Ceadel 

j. M. LEE : 

The Chui'cbill Coalition 
192pp. Batsford. £1 1.50. 

0 7134 07891 


To rqud recent Batsford studies nf 
the ministries of the 1940s is tu 
watch political historians struggling 
tn st ruit jackets. Condensing five 
years or governmental activism into 
around 160 pages of text is not cany 
even if the ground has already been 
cleared by other scholars and the 
dust lias already begun to settle. 
To have to. undertake some basic 
spadework .at the same time os 
synthesizing, an these books must, is 
much border-. Roger Got walk's 
account oF tho Attlee’ government, 
published tn 1979, bore signs ot 
over-corn press ion. It bravely attempy 
ted a chronological survey of all the 
mnlu issues ; but the narrative, 
though highly competent, had, to' be 
pared to the hare essentials— space 
not even, being found to.glvq rafer- 
, ences- to the new sources used— and 
the usefulness of tlie book was thus 
reduced. 

In tackling the 194045 period 
under similar constraints, J, M, Lee 


;By Gwyii Harries- Jenkins 

. ANTHONY BBJJCE t . 

-'The' Purchase System la Hie British 
'Army, 1660-1871 ... • V V 

.195pp. Royal Historical -Society. 
'£14 t£&75 to members).’ 

:o $01050 57 1 . : 


The . anadironlstlc ■ system whc'reby 
office# commissions were pur- 
chased and .sold iii the British Army 
during; the- twoV cartturltitiprldr to 
51871, is;« topic wlilah has/ consist- 
sc 
0! 
id 
Tit 


which might have helped to resolve 
aouiei qE bis more intractable prob- 
lems, prqvcd untrticeable. - This 


Ims adopted a different approach. 
He dispenses altogether with a 
chronological account of the govern- 
ment, taking for grouted that the 
reader possesses both an outline 
knowledge of the military events of 
the war and that lie has already 
Imd “access” to a political history. 
It may thus be doubted whether 
the book qualifies as the “begin- 
ner's guido” the author claims it 
to be and which the elementary and 
didactic quality of the bibliograph- 
ical advice also suggests to have 
been his brief. But his approach 
has die advantage of freeing him 
to write four analytical essays in 
which his own expertise and Pre- 
vious research in administrative his- 
tory are put to good eFfect. Indeed, 
it is the problems of public admin- 
istration posed by the war which 
preoccupy ‘ the author. Even the 
brief introductorv chapters on the 

f eneral nature of the coalition arc 
ocused more on these than on its 
political characteristics: according 
to this perspective Attlee emerges 
.as a 1 disappointing coordinator oF 
’ the cabihet-commlttee system and of 
lew significance than Norman 
Brook or Hastings Ismay, the deputy 
cabinet secretaries.. 

> Of the four main , chapters, the 
First, concerned with strategy: and 
mobilization, stresses the. organiza- 
tional achievements of successfully 
“ marrying ” military ■ intelligence 
and strategic planning and of fitting 
technical experts into the Whitehall 
machine.. .The.: chapter ' on . economy 
and • production,' » the =• most original 
iq The. batik,' 1 has less to say. about 
the acceptance 'of Keynesion ideas 
than about the difficulties of admin- 
istering war production. Churchill’s 


suggests that, jo the absence of new 
sources, there ; was- little real justi- 
fication for another-.- book On- the 
purchase system/ 

Dr .Bruce. Indeed, begins with . a 
detailed explanation of why he 
believes the purchase system merits 
further study; .These reason*; how- 
ever, detract from the worth of the 
book tending as they do .to . uiu 
necessary' and sleeping generalize- 
|jom They are symptomatic of 
the ;. author's ' apprbaqh to his 
subject, which is likewise ‘.exem, 
lifted by*, the "use . he- makes’ df 
s sources. Where • thesp. relate to 


reluctance to epboint a supremo in 
'this field— probably, it is suggested, 
because the obvious Candidate, 
Beviti, ' could 


suggested, 
Candidate, 
i ■ placed 


above.,- ..^Labour’s, parliamentary 
■ leaders— piean t . that depgrtrden rs 
Operated; with. ;cot?sidei-qb]a : fttito- 
pomy , within . levels of resources 
allocated -by bluer M bargaining 

in . inter^departmejital cd inmiftCes. 
Tlie frustration .wltli the -central 
direction of the -waf -effort that was 
-'widely felt in 1942 -can 1 tints be 
understood, Depar titiouta l autonomy 
-.Is also Kfiu by. V# as, the .main 
'feature of rsconstruCtloii a'p'd 1 social 
reform;- .roe:' subject of another 


partner in 


aysrenv 
for;.:jei< 
b%'Wi 


ment- as 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Qualified librarian required with extensive knowledge ol 
music, as well as considerable experience. Olhor 
subjects ‘ on site ' include Law. Education and Manage- 
ment. Tlie |ob includes the day-to-day management 
and exploitation of the music collection, management 
and information work. During 1901 slocks will bo inte- 
grated into a new building. 

APS grade E5.G61 -£0,279 inclusive. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Qualified librarian required for a busy and ddiiuiulinn 
Engineering library. Some experience of in lor nut lion 
work an advantage. 

AP3 grade. C5.681-E8.279 inclusive. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Experienced library assistant required for busy Refer- 
ence derailment. General couniei duties and enquiry 
work, specific responsibility for periodical woik. Ability 
to get on easily with people essential. 

Cl grade, C2.649-M.B92 inclusive. 

Further details and application forms from Assistant 
Registrar (Personnel), Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn 
Road, Kingston upon Thames KTj 2EE. 01-S49 1368. 
(Closing date 23rd Jan., *81.) 


SI. CllfUSI OTHER'S HOSrtCL. SYDLMIXAI. S.C.26 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications arc invited front appropriately outililieJ imjijjk's For 
ilia post ol l.il>rjilau of tlie lltillci S'tci-.urt I ibr.irv. l'r«rcu;i".-c .-.-ill 
be given n^iiliCJNi- vvilli incXc.'l or tlc.illli Samve c.niv'k'iice. 
Funlli&ntv with on-line s. -a rilling ieelmit|uci vw.tiU (it :idt ,uug:ou> 
SeercUriul help available. 

Tills (« a new ptal, tvlileh rvtiuirts a (ligMy mnli-.iloj .'.inJiil jic »!■,-» 
is willing in contribute to th.- ml.- ol the tlus-|ii b c as i send.' ot 
rdcaivii. expertise and (raining. 

Salon. : University Library Staff Scale I A plus l.cnj.in Weigh I mg 
Particulars from the Director of .Studies. Si. Chrlstophcr'i Hosuii-r. 
51/J.i, Lpwrle Park Road. .Sydonhaiu, .S.L.2A. let. No, .718 Vffl U« 
whom api'IUmious rliould be reitirned by 26 iamiury. Hil. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF SANUWELL 

EDUCATION DEPART ME NT ’ 

• . OOANCH LIRtlAIJIAN 
Toll End Library 

BjJSfne ,0r<t, ® ,wJS 

APPLlCA'I IONS jjn> Invited fr, r 
Uita clnllenolno rptiT III » fl'idullv 
denrlvaA area: Tli* duLloa Include 
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van» oxportDnco. 

Sand well Council la an equal 
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and Jo rpalaierod disable A’ people. 
A union InaiUBcmriit ogiootncnl is 

n T?cniiex[ < » n '( qiinllmi Tier. No. AIO, 


1 PUBilC & UNIVERSITY | 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 
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Apiilli .il.ont un- In vl I ml limit 
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would be an i.d vantage.. Formal 
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Marcel Proust 

Remembrance of 
Things Past 

TYanslated by 
C. K. Scott Monciieff and 
t Terence Ki l martin 

With explanatory notes, 


oTTl I <1*5771 4 fTT** 


a resume of event's, 

Mr Kilmartin brilliantly 
preserves the undoubted 
felicity of Scott Moncrieff 
while doing the fullest 
possible justice to Proust. 

Vol I: Swarm's Way, 
Within a Budding Grove 
0 7011 2477 6 
Vol II: The Guer mantes 
Way l Cities of the Plain 
070112478 4 
Vol III: The Captive, The 
Fugitive, Time Regained 
0 70112479 2 

VolI1056pp £17.50 
VolII1208pp £19.00 
Vol III 1136pp £18.50 
A limited number of 
boxed sets will be 
available at £60.00 
Publication March 


Elspeth Huxley 

White Man's 
Country 

Lord De lam ere and the 
Making of Kenya 
Volumes I and II 

This masterly account of 
the life of Lord Delamere, 
a brilliant and courageous 
pioneer, and the early 
. development of Kenya is 
now available in . . 
paperback for the 
first time. 

.0 701108347 
. ; 382pn and 344pp 
January 
£12,50 the set 

F,L, Lucas 

Tragedy 

Serious Drama in relation 
to Aristotle's Po e tics 

Intended for both general 
; readers and university 
: ;■ a tudenfo Tragedy has 
long been a standard work 
. ’• and is now reissued as a 
• : Chatto & Wihdus 
. . .paperback, 

£ ;Q. 70111686 8 , 19SJpp: ; ; 
February £2,95 ;; . 


Edna O’Brien 

Virginia 
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e plenty of Picasso 


By Tim Hilton 


W. S. RUBIN : 

Pablo Picasso : A Retrospective 
464pp. Thames and Hudson. £25 
(wiper buck, £9.95). 

0 500 23310 l 

JOHN GOLDING and ROLAND PEN- 
ROSE ( Editors) ; 

Picasso in Retrospect 
210p)j; Granada. £4.50. 

0 246 11453 3 

prRRRIS DAIX: 

La vie dc peintre de Pablo Picasso 
Tarts : Scuil. 

FRANK D. RUSSELL : 

Picasso’s Guernica : The Labyrinth 
of Narrative and Vision 

344pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 
0 500 23298 9 

MAX RAPHAEL : 

Proudhon, Marx, Picasso 

174pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £8.50. 
0 851 35427 9 


Well over a million people had seen 
the great Picasso retrospective at 
the Museum of Modern Art when 
the exhibition closed 8 few weeks 
ago. It was the most popular one- 
man show ever held, and also the 
largest. Around a thousand works in 
ail media filled every gallery in the 
museum, an appropriate tribute to — 
surely — the only artist one can think 
of capable of sustaining interest, 
unflaggingly, from the first work to 
the last, through such an extended 
representation. 

This is not to sny that a smaller 
exhibition would not have been 
more ' telling. But because of 
Picasso’s protean command over the 
art of our century, every generation 
needs such nil omnium gatherum. 
The model for the 1980 exhibition 
seems to have been an earlier 
MOMA show, . Alfred J. Barr's 
“ Picasso : Pdrty Years of his Art ”, 
held in 1939, whose catalogue, 
amplified and reissued as Picasso: 
Fifty Years of. his Art, became the 
best general introduction to his 
painting (the sculpture being largely 
unknown at that date). Many' of the 
works from this 1939 show remained 
ln,store in New York during the war 
years. *' Guernica ”, of course, is 
there still.. Picasso ; was grateful to 
tire American rriuseum : good rela- 


The Novels of 
Julio cort&er 

STEVEN BOLDY y. 


tious between the artist and MOMA 
were continued by William S. Rubin, 
who had fruitful conversations with 
Picasso while preparing his 1971 
catalogue of the museum’s own hold- 
ings. It was at this time that he 
proposed another major retrospec- 
tive. Picasso, Professor Rubin 
relates, was *' pleased, bemused, and 
promised his help 

TUis was .shortly before the 
artist’s dentil. The settlement of his 
estate look some years. The out- 
come has been happy, for the large 
part of Picasso’s 'collection of his 
own work was accepted by the 
French government in lieu of 
death duties. This dation will form 
die new Picasso Museum In Paris. 
It is an immense gathering. Even 
in his earliest days Picasso was re- 
luctant to surrender work to his 
dealers, and in later years he often 
bought back his own production. He 
was a far more vital collector of his 
own work than lie was of other 
artists’, and the dation Is through- 
out of astonishing quality. No one 
who saw the collection when it was 
unveiled at the Grand Palais two 
years ago is likely to forget the ex- 
perience of repeated artistic reve- 
lation, for here were masterpieces — 
a whole career of masterpieces — 
that we had not known to exist. 

Of the hundreds of paintings in 
the dation, here (in chronological 
order) are some landmarks. It con- 
tains the portraits of the youthful 
Picasso’s friend Casagemas painted 
immediately after his suicide, per- ' 
haps from the corpse ; the blue 
period self-portruit done in emula- 
tion of Van Gogh ; the prlmitivizing 
self-portraits from the sojourn in 
Gosoi in 1906 ; a great amount of 
work surrounding the “Demoiselles 
d’Avignoii the “Still-life with 
Chair Caning", which was the first 
collage: a most beautiful “Guitar” 
of 1913 ; numerous familial por- 
traits in realist styles ; important 
middle-period still-lifes; a full 
range of the inflated, “ Pompeian ” 
paintings ; the 1926 " Guitar with 
Nails" and the “Painter and his 
Model ” of the same year ; the 
bathing pictures from Dinerd and 
the “ Grand Nu an Fauteuil Rouge ” 
of 1929 ; the “ Crucifixion ” oE 1930 ; 
the sand-covered assemblages ; the 
vivid still-life painting reputed to 
be a “ secret portrait of his mis- 
tress Marie-Thi5r6.se Walter ; the 
small, vicious " Death of Marat ” ; 
numerous overt pictures of Morie- 
Th6r6.se, and of Dora Maar, the 
next mistress ; a strange collection 


of canvases belonging to the Occu- 
pation ; “ The Kitchen ", sometimes 
said to be Picasso’s last good point- 
ing ! “ L’Ombre ” of 1953, still an 
excellent painting; “ L'Atelier de 
Cannes’’, which is a reconciliation 
with his life-long rival Matisse — 
and so on. To these paintings we 
must add drawings and prints in 
thousands. We must also add the 
whole, of Picasso’s sculptural out- 
put: this numbers some 600 to 700 
pieces. 

Clearly enough, it will take stud- 
ents of. Picasso many years to come 
to terms with tills collection. Yet 
by no means all of it is completely 
unfamiliar. Some of the work has 
been exhibited more than once. 
Picasso lent freely to the 1960 exhi- 
bition at the Tate Gallery. In 1967, 
also at the Tate, we saw the sculp- 
ture. Much more than this has been 
known to us through reproduction, 
not only in the Zervos catalogues 
and Werner Spies’s sculpture cata- 
logue but also in such publications 
as David Douglas Duncan’s Picusso's 
Picassos, which gave glimpses of the 
art among the lumber (tor Picasso 
was a hoarder who could not throw 
away even a imtrchbox) that filled 
the Parisian apartments, the castles 
and Mediterranean villas in which 
lie lived. 


ging to the Occu- the artist of the early Cubist par- 
cheu", sometimes traits, iti another century, another 
's last good paint- country, and— we used to think — a 
of 1953, still an different world. The beautiful 
S ; “ L’Atelier dc selection of earlv paintings in New 
s a reconciliation York underlined Picasso’s Spanish 
5 rival Matisse — origins and inspiration. No longer 
Itcsc paintings we can one argue that Picasso's intor- 
gs and prims in nationalism in the years before 
tust also add the Cubism was dominated by the need 
s sculptural out- to become a French artist, and thus 
s some 600 to 700 to inherit a classical painting tradi- 
tion beside which Spanish art could 
it will take stud- seem only provincial. For a 
any years to come Spaniard, classicism is the Baroque, 
s collection. Yet I* never ceases to be the deep root 
>f it is completely of Picasso’s art. 
j of the work has One could even argue that the 
more than once. 5J U e period is most marked not by 
' '°i“'e 1960 exht- B n even mislrabilisme buL by vnrious 
Gallery. In 1967, lively attempts to become a modern 
we saw tne sculp- baroque artist. Quite apart front the 
than this has been pervasive influence of El Greco 
ugh reproduction, (not yer fully documented, I 
Zervos catalogues believe), one finds many ait old 
i& sculpture cata- Iberian characteristic, even iuclud- 
such publications fog the awful procedures o£ 
Duncan’s Picusso's nineteenth-century Spanish bour- 
vc glimpses of tlie g CO ls portraiture. The Hiroshima 
mber (for Picasso Museum's “Two Women at a Bar", 
o could not throw while it recalls Picasso’s licro • 
chbox) that filled Gauguin, still belongs to the 

;ments, the castles tenet rous Spanish genre of tha 

in villas in which bodegdn. The excellent “ CeJestiua ” 

is yet more pointed. It is strange 
As so often, however, photo- that the blue period’s many com* 

laohy hqs played us false. We now nientators miss its only overt liter- 

no that both paintings and sculp- ary reference. The painting refers 
ing \m predictably to Ferdinand de Rojas's pessimistic 
at all as one had and obscene fifteen th-century cliron- 
ideed, it seems to iclc. whose contrasts of sacred and 
characteristic of profane love were well suited to 
motional tone and Picusso's own Imagination : they 

1$ work can scarce- form part of the background of the 
photography. This. "Demoiselles d* Avignon” and of 
ange Picasso stud- much of Picasso’s art beyond that. 

emphasized St Iris Nobody would claim that the 

anripovefulcrcQ- "Demoiselles” In its final form is 

lllclsm’ll'l tended ■ »W*ry imin.lna- Yet it is clear 

.graphic and them- lh,t °«» hl t ". k,l0w more then 

art Hut Picasso we do a b°m the poeticnl and 

has now left us the theatrical context of the years 

,r ament of its nhv- before Cubism, if only to distinguish 
itament or its pny picasso , J1 creatio „ from Its 80urces . 

We could also use more biographical 
issos great- them gs information, as the New York show 
end. or the oeuvre, continually reminded us. To say 
paintings in the this is not to say something that is 
ilia In New York universally accepted. In the- last 
ore prophetic than two decades the tendency of modern 


graohy hqs played us false. We now 
find that both paintings and sculp- 
tures are appearing uiipredlctably 


in exhibition, not at all as one had 
imagined them. Indeed, it seems to 
be specifically a characteristic of 
Picasso that tne emotional tone and 
the presence of his work can scarce- 
ly be captured by photography. This, 
also ought to change Picasso stud- 
ies, in a fundamental way. Just as 
photography has emphasized his 
graphic approach and powerful crea- 
tion of images, criticism lias tended 
to stress the monographic and them- 
atic aspects of his art. But Picasso— 
a born sculptor — has now left us the 
most powerful testament of its phy- 
sical Ity. 


Of course. Picasso’s great- them pa 
run from end to end oF the oeimre, 
and there were paintings in the 
gallery of juvenilia in New York 
that appeared more prophetic than 
precocious. One was only too well 


aware that the eight-year-old who 
painted this bullfight would be the 
author of “Guernica!’. But even 
very early paintings had another 
kind of signature. A portrait of 
his aunt, done jn his teens, was 
recognizably from the same hand as 


two decades the tendency of modern 
art criticism has been to stress that 
no amount of extra-pictorial in- 
formation can help' us to consider 
the quality of a painting. This bleak 
truism has had a salutary effect, no 
doubt. Yet Picasso must be studied 
on his own terms, and it is inescap- 
able that na artist of this century 
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or any other has been so per- 
sistently autobiographical : how- 

ever eloquent on some occasions, or 
on other occasions ambiguous, and 
whatever the relations of his paint- 
ings to other art, past and present, 
the fact remains tliaL Picasso 
painted his life. 

How Important to his life was 
the collection that forms the 
dation _ we can now begin to see. 
Historians may now study the 
springs of his inspiration’ front 
works that were long hidden, as 
well as from casual remarks that 
Picasso made to his friends. Only 
recently, for instance. Professor 
Theodore Reff was able to show 
how the two pictures of the dead 
Carl&s Casagemas are comvected 
with the culminating painting of 
the blue period, "La vie”, wiiose 
allegorical themes of artistic and 
human creation are a funerary 
tribute to Picusso's friend. Professor 
Reff's illuminating essay is one of 
the hest things In Picasso in Retro- 
spect, which in fact Is a reissue, 
mi mis the -illustrations, of Picasso 
1B8I-1D73, die book edited by John 
Golding and Sir Roland Penrose. 

One wonders how much Professor 
Reff's interpretation would have 
been changed by other information 
which has come to light since that 
anthology was first published such 
as we awe to Picasso's cataloguer 
and friend, Pierre Daix. M Daix'a 
La Vie de Peintre de Pablo Picasso 
(Paris, Editions du Seuil. 1977) is 
not alway-9 a balanced book, but 
It contains much excellent first- 
hand information. At one point 
He tells us how he and Picasso 
were sorting through some emiy 
work when they came across the 

f iortrait of a young woman. **J'af 
ailll avoir tin enfant d'elle ”, 
Picasso told Dulx. “Tu me vni* 
avec tin fils de soixante-quatre 
■ns." This girl, -Madeleine, -is 
associated hi Dalx’s book with the 
themes of maternity and louqliness 
In the art of 1904-5. One is 
Interested in this interpretation, 
but. it . i« rather baldly done in 
M Dalx’s book, and repeated too 
firmly. In the chronology (compiled 
by Jane Fluegei) which forrtis the 
major part of the letjerprlss of 
the catalogue Of the New York 
exhibition. ' 

Another kind ’ of art historian 
. might wish only to observe that 
Madeleine had large, strango ears ; 
that Picasso noticed them : and 
that she Is therefore . the unidenti- 
fied ** Woman in n Chemise M in the 
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the developments that led to the ’Quantity shift which 1$ 
part of its historical background and changed the > 
inherited old Icelandic structure, . £18.80 net 
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. its betrayal, and the dramatic fateoF the conspirators, , : ; ,’RICHARDWPLIHEIM ' 

. ■. . .very thorough and at the iame time very To say that It.ls the best book on philosophical aesthetics ' ■ 
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Tate Gallery. This is nnt to ascend heads were also d Ja balanced c ^ cl ^ 0 u n bli ^ e 2 C “nJ 

the highest peaks of art-historical Stem ; so also w**btbe two coir l includes documentary photo- 

inquiry, but It helps. The primary paintings of that jffSSl head SSihs but no comparative material 
cataloguing of Picasso’s work still autumn and with the lef -hand head grapes our u i . 

Eves much to be desired.. The of; the • Two Nudes' ”, winch imU* y an. otha ■***«; Braqvie . 

present catalogue of the rfrw o». Is ditional acco ^ has ^ e ‘ a jf enBS J V «J “ainthebook follows the 
summary in the extreme. When full the painting ^ fh 0 ® A Ter the “Demoiselles” 

entries are written thev will bna ceded the Derno.se lies . show, lin|ikely nnd ,h e 

tn take account of the large ntevn- Those accounts must be .wrong, “ fruitful oartnerslup in the 


,c.. \ 


cullies are written, they will have (is . iiw 

tn take account of the large litertt- Those accounts must be wrong, fynTtfui^^partiiersInp in ihe 

lure by Picasso's friends, contein- bllt we <j 0 not yet know bow to .. D # arr . pj-ofessor Rubin has 
pnmries and misiresses. make a chronology for what was £ elsewhere for Braque’s 

These writings present many happening. Whether or not this ton- * la , v0 i 6 \ n the formation of 
problems of their own. Not every- deucy to rework facia] detai Is has a w It CO uld not be seen, of 
one wishes to become an expert direct bearing on the “ Demoiselles se j n t h e MOMA exhibition, 

judge of jealousy, for Instance. Nor itself will no doubt be explored in . sequencc 0 f rooms devoted 

if self importance: what is one to a scholarly exhibition of .the picture ffpicasso'? from 1907 to 1910 was 
make uf the conversations, which and Its sateHites promised us by * the jess eloquent, In the change 
ought .o Imve been more interesting, Dominique Bozcs the Director of the d ntld direction, of Braque s 

written out in Andrd Malrauxs Picasso Museum. Those Interested French Intelligence. 

Picasso's Mask? The status of in Picasso studies have long regyet- B>ave, r.encn iu b 

Picasso's reported speech worries ted that the “ Demoiselles has In the ^nbistrooms doublv 

some commentators not at all, and never received as much attention 0 ne felt how delicate and dm uiy 
worries o*ers too much. Dare as “Guernica One reason for the delicate was the pore* of Hiese 
Ashton's anthology of Picasso on neglect has been Picasso s secretive, exquisite pictures. In « «[»« ltl Jg 
Art rejected every single word that in some deep way self-protective circumstances the addition or sub 
Francoise Gilot reported in her attitude to the circumstances which traction of only one or * wo „? ai "£ 
Life ^uii'tli Picasso. P Miss Ashton led to the painting. Only slowly, and lags (and not necessarily key 
cave strong arguments for this In a piecemeal fashion, did he allow paintings) car. Illuminate . ot 
exclusion but it still seemed rather Christian Zervos (in charge of the obscure many of those perspectives 
harsh Life with Picasso may have photographic record of the oeurre) which we find in Cubism and which 
been ghost-written, but what other to see, let alone publish, the work are not explicable by the pro- 
hnnk bv fl contemporary gives such from which the great picture was Ete ss” that its historians must use 
a brave feeling of a human spirit fashioned. He kept one entire QS t helr guideline Here was a con. 

* ■ . o eVnfrhltnnlr hM/forl if mat hprUffi .mio* UnMunnn ttiA HrUnd PfllaiS 


snow. Alter «« ^ j ,7,- 

began the most unlikely nnd tne 


UK ,•> • ' 


■ v.;' *h'7 . - , 


ought to Imve been more interesting, 
written out in And. 6 Malrauxs 
Picasso's Mask ? The status .or 
Picasso's reported speech worries 
some commentators not at all, and 
worries others too much. Dore 



I^w ■ 

*Jbv- 'mi 


m 


a brave feeling ot a nui 
matching itself against 
(literally) terrible artist ? 


sketchbook hidden until just before between the Grand Palais 

his death : aftet his death further exhibition of the daiion and tlvo 
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T TJ^ rntouof unknown studies for the “Deraois- MOMA retrospective. 

tejon M S ™?li d J ell «" WOre f °"” d !n th ; “ tu4i0 - PIcmm's personal collection of 

Sn Paris. Fernsmde Ollvlor’s P/casso Not all of this material was re- analytic Cubist paintings was not In 
et scs Aim's, has always been more united In New York. The “Demoi- fact very full. This was one reason 
popular than Mile Gllot's. This has sc lies” itself belongs to MOMA, why the Paris exhibition made the 
been because we hove been able but when Professor Rubin wrote his transition from analytic to synthetic 
to read Into it an ngreeable view catalogue of tho Museum's Picasso Cubism so emphatic. In New York, 
of a gay, youthful boheinhmlsm collection ho chose to reprint the other aspects of Cubism were 
among the Picasso circle in Mont* entry from Alfred Barr’s Picasso : stressed. For instance, the hang 
ntartre. And in truth ono cannot Fifty Years of his Art. In thus gave a most prominent position to 
grasp from Fernanda's renunis- honouring Barr’s propaedeutics, the "Bread and Fruit Dish on a 
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cenccs how seedy und violent that Rubin also acknowlet 
milieu was. We hoar, rather, tie adequately equipped 
tone of the nresse du caeur of tne within Picasso’s Lifetime, to begin posed programmatic " Carnival at 
day (1931), In which the book had tt full examination of the painting, tho Bistro , whose figures were 
its origins. That genre was to be One hopes that the study will be painted out, tills magisterial picture 
most liberally endowed by Picasso made j, y professor Rubin. The New stated early on how important still- 
tn years to come, and In just tne York exhibition was not the place life whs to be to Cubism. 

R> r *V but ^ ‘'Demoiselles” And yet. in Picasso’s own Cubism 
Sm2mt7 P and the rest if tie Ics , eI /'. in 6 . roon J f “ 11 of astounding -not Braqua's-we feel the absence, 
StolfX •' iStellectual*' press, ^“ted work, raised many questions ds he felt the absence, of figure 
Which most misrepresented “ilm ? r an< ? in 8 u raw form * just "• °r e palndng. It is in those pieces where 
Mca uwhT i t S be said that l n )f gmeS : l , they u wera pu L t0 S® Picasso most holds to the figure 
Fernando's’ book was not written artists who came to his studio that one most holds breath. At 

with the future art historian in In the summfir or autumn of Cadaquis, in the summer of 1910, 

mind. She makes no mention of With the revelations of the one feels this most; and that was 
(lie “Demoiselles d’Aviguon”, daiion to absorb us, interest in the just before there was some Sort of 
whose birth she aliuost certainly " Demoiselles " has shifted from its abnegation of the habitual tension 
witnessed. On the other hand, her iconography and the 1 question of ot Picassos pamtlng. Then, as he 
Ingenuous account of tho holiday when and how it was influenced and Braque came closest together, 
In the remote Pyrenean village of by African art. Instead, one now nnd t b flir silently reached Its 
GosoL in 1906, after Picasso had wishes to consider the state of its most hermetic expression, Picasso's 
taken hor to meet Ills parents in completion. Is it unfinished,, or brush became more painterly, softer 

Barcelona, is of great value to the abandoned, or toq much over- ond more tender than ever it would 

historian of a period which con- painted? Is it unresolved 7 If the be again. The Cubist. brushstroke Id 


.... 


Rubin also acknowledged how in- Table 11 of early 1909. Placed next 
adequately equipped we were, to related, smaller studies of a pro- 
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A record price for a Picasso drawing (£102,439) was paid in November , 
1979 foi this work in black chalk and charcoal on rose paper, “ Tilt . 
Classique ”, c. 1923 ; from Christie’s Review of the Season — 1980 (520pp. ! 
Studio Vista. £16.95. 0 289 70982 2). Among the many superb colour 
plates and black-and-white photographs of items from collectiont 
comprising painting a. sculpture, tapestries, ceramics, porcelain, furniture 
and glass , are Picasso’s " T6te da Femme ” (gouache on paper, 1906) 
and paintings bp Chagall, Jack B. Yeats and David Hockney . 


Not that Picasso’s two-dimensional 
Invention faltered. Among the 
treasures which have now been 
found in the dation is a nice but 
still tough picture, not big, never 
before seen or photographed, which 
is now referred to by the French as 
“Guitare” and by the Americans 
as ’* Geometric Composition : the 
Guitar". It date* from the spring 


temporary Picasso studies noW 
phaslze as crucial. 1 


painted? Is it unresolved 7 If the be again. The Cubist brushstroke id 


In New York, the Importance of 
the Go so I pictures wqs properly 
apparent. Few people now believe 
in the "rose period” as more than 
a phase, and it is becoming clearer 
that : the M Demoiselles ’’ was not the 
first Cubist painting. Rather, one 
thinks of • a mixed period -which 
precedes classical Cubism, doming- 


em- painting Is flawed, what exactly are \ marvel, and a lost marvel, as 
1 the flaws ? This Is as much a criti- though tor the rest of his life Piaasso 
ce of cal as a scholarly question; and would withhold from himself and us 


of 1913 and probably is the first of 
the Sparish pictures with rectangles 
which appear up until the' great 
" Homme Accoutre ” of 191G. More 


3 with rectangles 
until the> great 


cm as b scnoiany question; and • u « v u ° w n, “ ■ I,a ' “ 8 

rightly so, for— like Braque— we something of bis own capacity for 
have to decide on the perfection beauty. . 


to the immediate point, this may be 
the first really good painting to have 
dispensed with papier colie. 


or otherwise of Ficpsso's painting 
at this wild time. 


I feel that this loss of the brush- , The fact that Picasso mounted 


stroke, for evermore, was a reaction 
to the loss j of the. figure, Joined 


the, frightening rapidity™™ 6 w«,ot tne. tigure, joined 
degression of hV (hotioM I P™ ? subterranean requirement 
already ” knew soiJSffi ^ 


precedes classical Cubism, doming- FernaiVde' reports Braque as sav- gtructed sculpture .came, Along with 
•led'! ;by the Demoiselles”, begin-, lug "You -want ■us.alTto tat row ln A E. 

ning with the primltivizing Gosbl and drink paraffin’^. That sounds wltn^audctenness,- ^ eclat, and in 
paintings and Including the "Afrl- authentic. If Britque, who had only Never quite agaM would 

c*U". pictures that 'cajnd : after the recently met Picasso, saw in ” the ® < -iilptura _ from 

big ;cauva«. But. if tlia- attahtlon to Rue Rqvlguan. all that we have seen ? 1 ^? 3S0 , a t^o-dlntenslonal tet.- The 
ipriinitive an fa thb leading feature at the Grand Paldis nnd MOM>f he i Q h^h P mBL fr °^ Sy ^^^« ub Stn ‘ 
of tjtls period, then there Is much must have now been painfully made “.** difference, 

else* In It too: a sort of violent' shocked not only by the antl-Fauvlst uiETffft' ^ guarded, for 
.ingestion .. qf , Inwo^, .. Cftwnne, colour studies (if such they be), * cn thw appeared in 

Matjsse. a naore opaque idontigraphy not oniy by the primitive mqtSs. but - nn?nr J .u mm Th( d the c . onte 7 1 ' 
and) a way of dbveloping tha MAt- alad by the. quite headlong lack Of ! rt0t 80 *1 

Idf through fqctdce hr., eftangea of daUberadon : iq thq ' studio. The ; UmhaHn^' n? d *J??r a bec ^. use °, f 
faCture, ' - ?'• >- New York' liistaUntlnn nim * MBijtabons ■. of space, .Picasso’s 


.Maqaae, a more opaque: 


and) a way of developing ^he- pam t-' elad by the 
idfC through fqctdce.br. oranges 1 of ; daUberadon 


fapturer - 
,w»a pf 


■ ■ .j ; .New York* Installation gave a sttona : . «• 

*aa«^ .jsaas^^A-% e 25? f s«wa 


Montmartre weartqg.. a ,;kinp m ■“.** 
turban. - At GOsol, alfongSe. in i.ai 
-3' da, ah® . atilt wears .iti apd 


on the ■ " Demoiselles 1 


Picasso .made, the 
.die . turban ad t 
:'5h:a[ drpwjng, (horse 


nictor. w^c n Ipso* meaning it does not rHate 
o£ ?M7^rL b ™ .Meetly to the wall, In ; New. York 


I been afatmed JW Woasso tell Mm ? For thb 'plc- ■ Sculpture should nbt : he . treated, 
phold.iThisoMy- . W* and fo f wertty or thirty coh. : ; : ^ltotlort7:baIndng...,A' pictarJal 




this canvas on wood may have some 
physical relevance. It accorded 
With a way .be hod, most finely 
done as far as I know In this pic- 
ture, of plastering paint, thus Cross- 
ing the canvas as much as touching 
it while keeping the result frontal 
father than directional. This appli. 
cation wiped over, as It were, the 
expanses of fussy (and fragile) 
areas of newsprint that occupied 
uhe surface of the .less successful 
paintings In the last days of Syn- 
thetic Cubism. And since ' the 
dimensions of those pointings had 
always been hauled bnck • to 
drawing slw by the legibility of 
newsprint — which on a larger scale 
Would •; grey . out and in - equal 
measure lose its conceptual- point— 
it . might be thought- that Picasso at 
this juncture could have gone for 
sUb in painting, with - the flatness 
of: tiiis 1913 “Guitar”, ► And on 
bdeesion he did this. "The fiomme 
/Vcooudd M „ now under glass, . does 
. pbt 'look as gbod as k cud when It 
appeared oh'the 1 London, art -market 
a few" years .ago.' Uhmistakeahly, 
hoWever, it ,fc a 1 major painting .{-and 
fis starts, one 'to; think about, its 
i comparative isolation and the possi- 
. WU%tiiat thU was a direction, whidi 
■: Paoassd’s :.jp aiming never ;fully ex- 

y-The crisis of Gubism. in< mid-war, 
. can-ba put down, to exhaustidn r the 
absence of Braque, comoa«nnt, the 
:■ death' of Picasso’s mi stress Eva, -’or 
‘ any- combination.' of these and other, 
personal drcuphtances. But s mul- 
.;tiplicUyi pf .opportunity also bad 
1 something ' 1 to do r with ifc . For the 

• nri.'.' 1 .UUT e 


master who was also a virtuoso : but 
was not Picasso such a one ? Dow . 
not rate highly MOMA’s 1925 " Still- 
Life with Plaster Head ”, and regrii : 
that it is almost unique ? 

If sculpture was * ahead H «i J. 
painting in tho years between 19u, 
and 1918 (It was not Always so), 
then Picasso’s abandonment oi 
three-dimensional art was a return 
to a more conservative medium u 
well as a more conservative alyl*. 
Any big Picasso sltow now has » . 
spread itself uneasily . amori 
ramlly portraits, various types oj 
work far the theatre and a sort,#? 
residue of Cubist •tU14W«s. The . 
MOklA exhibition (in some moasufj 1 
a family occasion, far there, wan 
numerous loans from Pjcbssoi 
heirs) was perhaps a little too 1 # . . 
of the realist portraits. On w* 
other hand It weighed the wicatricti 
Involvement raliior well, by mini- 
nil-ting it. . . 

The arguments against Plcassolj , 
tlieanro are familiar. It offered .. 
novelty that art could not ; It 
fled his old doslre to be lumotWjt 
niore titan a spoewtor at any P*rf 
forroattce j < fct made luis P nillli S( > 
llilusuvutional and reduced hlj.icti?} ; 


ture to a confection., Wheti but 
this tlnia can wo Imagine Wcfl«* 
milngiling, o4 .ho . did, wiclr {« 
Bloomsbury . group ? : Urn ball* 
Pfirade, when revived In London > • 
year or two ago, seemed 0 m0d m 
atcly zestful concoction, tire sort 
■thing you might take Virginia Wopp 
out -to, if you had tb take lief ( r. 
But Picasso- was npt ii\ it In J® 
theatrical years one .. misBes } w 
relentl«wness of lj-is art. . 

-•'"Mori relevantly, the feari-tW- 
Mdodemlsm • was at. some . crisis-' . 
• wideily felt in Pari?, -.and wltivfwjjp 
— -Induced many artists to think tw t 
Picasso had abandoned thbnli JJJf- 
who could- give the leed. 
relations .with. -ihe* School of P««J. 
between the wdrs ; ls .a subject f* 1 . 
, much treated in .the Picgiso 
ture. - The matter is , ; very Bomp»- 
cated, and ; involves: ’ ataiony .■•HfOgr 


Renoir, caryatids, Pomireiun art) 
this was still an astonishing inven- 
dou. But it was too much contained 
by its own peculiarity. The self- 
sufficiency ond “ otherness ” of the 
manner is underlined by the fact 
that the paintings succeed more 
when their subject is imagined 
rather than taken from the common 
stock of midition. This was impor- 
tant, for Picasso now taught himself 
to use h poetic, half-theatrical 
imagination to make his art 
,s stick ”, while at the same time — 
iconagra pliers should note — taking 
pains to avoid the iliustrationai. 

With this inflated mid ponderous 
neo-classical style came a set of 
physical und imngitiury disjunctions, 
not only in the size nf tho paint- 
ings hut also in their relations be- 
tween size and scale, actual or de- 
picted. Nor is this simply a Func- 
tion of the dramatic girth of the 
figures. It has to do with Picasso’s 
wish to outdo the limits ur paint- 
ing. This wish was a legacy of the 
experience of (linking Synthetic 
Cubism. That Cubism was by tile 
early 1920s of only limited use to 
Picassn. 

Hence the dubious status of the 
two large and (why ?) ratlior simi- 
lar canvases of die " Three Musi- 
cians ”. They are said to be classics. 
Yet they are wanting in that kind' 
of energy which makes Picasso's 
most compelling' large pictures. 
Their parts interlock as though they 
were made to lock and unlock. This 
does not help the dark spirit that 
Picasso seems to have wished to 
evoke. And it is a fact that the 
more Picasso created a world of 
liis own the less it becomes plain 
what emotional note he inteuded 
to strike. A major painting which 
has now emerged from the dation 
is tire "Guitar” of 1926 (it is. more 
precisely an assemblage on canvns), 
which uses sackcloth and nails 
driven from the back into spectator 
space, Picasso told Sir Roland Pen- 
rose that lie had considered cement- 
ing razor, blades into the stretcher, 
to make it unhandlegble. The 

Guitar ", which was never exhi- 
blted in the artist’s lifetime, has 
therefore acquired a reputation as 
a hostile artefact. I think it likely 
“•at this painting was hung on its 
aide in New York. A vertical dis- 
position accords with all the related 
studies, and ma^css die picture work. 
Given an upright stance, it is found 
to be cairn,, resonant and not 
savage at qll. 

That mny have something to do 
wtli its nearness to abstraction. In 
the figure work we are approaching 
--from die • mld-192Qs — the time 
when aggression would scent all- 
jmportant, -The “assault on . the 
human figure” for which Picasso 
was once notorious seems less of on 
issue these days, ’ But there ore 
Pictures' o£ distortion which still are 
thought crucial to his later develop - 
went. Foremost among them is the 

Crucifixion M ' of 1930, yet again 
« painting retained 'by Picasso 
during his lifetime. Its association 
with "Guernica ” has often beon 
stressed. Frqnk Russell, ! in his hew 
book, Picasso’s Guernica , now makes 
the- connexion more explicit than 
has any previous art historian. But 
he, is- an monographer who has 
worked from a largely photographic 
set. of evidence. 

7JS*- ** I s not the 
painting 'thb^Ifeni .tells hs about. It 

oogftgblpty). It has many complex 
areas encased by coloured lines! Tire 
main colours dirty or dcidilfjr the 
priiuuiles, but everywhere'’*' '“Wbi 
Picture the point ft liquid,-; aha : 


greatly distended limbs and 
wriggling pools of red paint ail 
suggest on interest in Miro; and 
perhaps this is an answer to Miro’s 
own rework lugs of classical paint- 
ings which had been made two or 
three years earlier. It is just one 
instance of Picasso’s interest in 
Surrealism. His first appearance in 
u group show was In 1925, when he 
exhibited along with surrealists. 
But to that exhibition he sent 'old 
Cubist pictures. Picasso was nut 
exactly catching up in the late 
1920s, but he was adjusting himself 
tn a younger generation. 

We, like ninny nil interested pai ty 
at tile time, might justifiably be 
puzzled to know at what point in 
Picasso's career to place his 
maturity; when, in what paintings, 
and for whut reasons ? Anyone who 
had followed his art from its be- 
ginnings to the early 1930s might 
well have been confused by all the 
leaps und turns in the later years. 
After all, this was the first time 
in all 3rt that a major artist had 
.produced work simultaneously in 
utterly different styles. And hero 
begins the period of really bad 
Picusso criticism. It was not only 
that JPjcQsso now gave proof that 
his punuing (and by extension all 
flvqijt-garde art) was charlatan’s 
work:, his painting could be en- 
listed to prove propositions way 
beyond the realm of art. 

One such critical curiosity of the 
day has now been resurrected. Max 
Raphael’s Proudhon, Marx, Picasso 
was first issued in France in 1933, 
but failed thereafter to find an 
English-language publisher. This 
must have been the result of con- 
servative prejudice, and we owe it 
to younger Marxist writers on ort 
that Raphael ’9 reputation has been 
kept alive. One ox them, John Tagg, 
gives us the introduction to the 
preseut volume. He also provides 
a bibliography of Raphael’s writing, 
both published and unpublished. ■ 

Raphael had studied art history 
in Germany under Wfilfflin ; he 
was a friend of the German 
Expressionist painter Max Pech- 
stein 1 and he had known both 
Picasso and Matisse in Paris as 
early as 1911. With such a bock- 

S round, one might have hoped 
ret his thoughtful attempts to 
construct a Marxist theory of art 
would have some basis -in actual 
works of art. But this is not so. 
He completely ignores them. And 
so it is perfectly easy for him to 
take the view, as Mr Tagg reports 
it, that Picasso was " the foremost 
artistic representative of the era 
of monopoly capitalism whose 
fundamental individualism is in 
conflict' with his mathematical, 
generalized means of expression 
mid wire ires failed to grasp the 
artistic problem handed down 
unsolved from the nineteenth 
century: that of synthesizing 

materialism and dialectics 


of 1928. But the piece has not been 
given the opportunity to show itself 


? [round, white underpainting show- 
ng through and a lemon colour 


off. It must be seen in the round, amid stabs of white flowers. It must 

yet in Paris and New York was be a major painting. I do not know 

relegated to awkward corners. what it is about but l feel that it 

There Is also a conservation prob- !} as connections not only with the 
lent with tire version that belongs to , st Mane-Tnerese paintings but 
the dation. It i6 covered with a sheet also T 1 *’ tlie Guernica ” studies 
of white paint. The bronze casi from , thB , Dther political ” painting 
tire original wrought iron (this v * h * h ^ eclogue describes (con- 
belongs to Marina Picasso)' looks far tentkiiMjyj ■■■ the pen dam to 
belter. Probably the paint on the Guernica “ The Charnel House 
Pur is sculpture should come off. The “ The Charnel House " was painted 
likelihood is that the sculpture at the end of the war. To what ex- 

was coated at the same time as the tent it was inspired by photographs 

inferior " Head a£ a Wuman " be- of concentration camps is now In 
fore Picasso sent them to liis 1932 doubt- It seems that the work was 
retrospective at the Georges Petit far advanced by the time those 
gallery : in the smaller piece he photographs were published and 


up a matter which Frank Russell 
ignores: how good the picture is. 
"How' enduring a work, then, do 
we feel Picasso’s cliff like monument 
to be? ” lie asks as he begins his 
epilogue. His own answer 1 find 
obscure, but it concerns Bach 
Passions ond Giotto. He might with 
more relevance have asked whut 
Jackson Pollock thought about 
"Guernica". Pollock’s drawings are 


Guernica ”, "The Charnel House”, in fact the most searching conuncn- 


Puris sculpture should come off. The "The Charnel House’ 1 was painted tav y ? n the picture that we possess, 

likelihood is that the sculpture at the end of the war. To what ex- ? l,d Vi' , y f ars ?he war it 

was coated at the same time as the tent it was inspired by photographs is Pollock rather than Picusso who 
inferior “Head of a Wuman" be- of conceit tvat ion camps is now In takes the lend in ambiiiuus mural 
fore Picasso sent them to his 1932 doubt- It seems that the work was arc * 

retrospective at the Georges Petit far advanced by the time those There has never been a carefully 
gallery : in the smaller piece he photographs were published and selected and scholarly exhibition of 
would have needed paint to mini- that the original inspiration was a Picasso's late work.' It could be 
nuze the alien nature of the two “ Spanish film showing the annihi- done, and it could be very moving 
colanders (or could it be a panier lotion of h family in its kitchen”, but it would need the most careful 
it salaae?) from which the woman's Certainly ‘the still-life kitchen table touch. The later paintings cuunut 
form was made. which fills rhe upper part of the be trusted to speak for themscl vu.s 

The other sculptures, the ones picture accords with this view. The with tlie authority of the earlier 
that aro not constructed nnd arc painting seems to-be about a friglic- ones. This is despite the fact that 
evidently of Marie-Th4r4ie, were ‘ u * event ™ domestic circumstances 
originall v made in plaster. We know ™ther than n report on the camps, 


that aro not constructed and are pointing seems to-be about a f right- ones. This is despite the fact that 
evidently of Marie-TMrise, were ful event in domestic circumstances they are painted with as much 
originally made in plaster. We know rather than it report on the camps, conviction as ever: for It is the 
them now iu bronze, but it is worth Professor Rubin's MOMA collec- conviction of habit nulicr than 
thinking what tlie plaster might tl0,,s catalogue has already pointed inspiration, and the instJnctivn 


i ns ti nui vi! 


have been' like. Picasso himself ou ? other preoccupations of the force often produces paintings nimlu 
regretted that they were cast, and Painting: h<? instances a near-id en- with more energy than wus nect.H- 
is reported as saying that the t,ca still-life which he believes to sary for them. But everywhere 
plasters were “much more beauti- describe the privations of the occu- there are exceptions: the late years 


Professor Rubhi'i 


>atitm; the motif of bound limbs 
>efort! a sacrifice, which is asEocia.- 


are unpredictable. Often one feels 
these heads had a number Yf cog- M oro - a , Marine* which is associa- that single-colour or tonal paintings 

nate pictures in it. This was a f, e “, with the wartime sculpture will normally work best: otherwise 

crucial point of the exhibition, hung - f he “tour loola wilful and m bl- 
and arranged with great care. Yet (pa,l ? Md ° l ' t i?! 11 . slll ‘ vlsib .' B a tendency always latent in 

the sculpture and the painting did P^f'^ento) which appears in other Picasso’s palette, and now 1111 - 

iJZL “ ‘ work of the time. But now we can checked. But then » nlrtm-* will 


"rill further enrich the 'baciciro.md SSI 
Si’S? ‘JRJSStS .« oi “ The Charnel House '* by looking view 

at the charcoal version of "The Ye-] 
of the sculptuie seemed more real. „i.n A ,h» *%« mao . r "v 

But it lacked 


I'lcnsso's palette, and now un- 
checked. But then a picture will 
contradict such an unoptiniistic 


n . "V iK se ™ T° ' Rescue’’, while noting that the 1938 
JjJU, |,3s clc f J thT niilnffi B. nl drawing known as " The Sacrifice ” 
SSSftJW as the °* which Professor Rubin associates 

6 fc 5nuf® r with "The Charnel House” is itself 

when tirey were slightly chalkier a ,- e prise of the little picture of 
and found depth. The best of them Mflrc J in hls bath, 
was a picture from the dation, _ . , . ,, 

“Woman iu a Red Armchair”, One could further expand on all 


J w 7i £ 18 r y c V a ., k r a reprise of the little picture of 

and found depth. The best of them Mflrc J in hls bath, 
was a picture from the dation, _ . , , ,, 

“Woman in a Red Armchair” One could further expand on all 

which is quite frankly in depth ami ?»•»■ . T ie P 0,nt \* that , la a 
appears to record the sculptures in labyrinth of incaniug and suggestion 
their nl aster state in th e paintings from about 1930 

l fl M!YThir»„ there to the '^Clianiel House”, and tiiat 
Jm Jv, tho “ eX£ oE " fiuamico ”, 

aided by tlie dation, will probably 

P?rn«n' in^nrfiireH lntn noW m0Ve awa y fr0ln th e five WBekS 

SHK ‘ntroduced nto hls Marat or so of dl - a ^ ing before Picass0 

J{ rnS? actually took up "Guernica” itself. 
u£ \o$e oZ ' P . ‘"bIS.? 1 Such new studies wight also take 


This is so utterly inapposite, 
quite apart from its being untrue, 
tnnt one wishes to return immedl- 








ilfgfitijk.' 


;'mWv tbe^pbfat.-of herejy, without 
-Ipflns sight of - anything that Picasso 

' a gi;and and,Jntense ;mnnner In’ 
‘ |j ct %r^fFth.. Tt.ia <jften‘ foMpttqii 
r'S**!)! pybreehc.GiHjlst ipace' .without 


cated, and ;iny6lv?s many reFP^ I 
against whocq- : Wcasfo- teat edj tw , 
validity bi; hls 0 w« work. PraWj. 
this is tiie. reason . why tne m 0 !"' 

• tftkttingsi wblcH '.- d.u tpalnt ihfsi coo 
tortpotarles did , not afay 
pecspnal ^collection.. Like the^ bal 
egotists, Wcased Yds exiraordirtatiu 
, ;aleyt fa is one: reason 

his painting p(Hfcama .'-«o . Ygrftj}.. 
VtWle f Me, egotism okplelns 5“ *25? 
•consciohs developmcnt of thar.W" 




:..v tiowever good, . ricaqsp-e-. 


' ' -A.'. • '• ••••••’7/ ;^ -. ■%' 


■ Stops ;that danger, for the form la 
,. oiie ; in which such Email-scale 
activity , i a demauded as much a s 
• faierated. Now, could a picture such 
;• as .this 1 '-be really like “Guernica”? 

Tts preparatory drawings- probably 
i nave, more to do with the mural. 

Tnoy ' seem to- be missing: where 
t are .they.? Picasso had them. They 
- ought fa be in the dation but • dla 
fj , a PP ea r In 'elthen Paris or New 
'Instead, the MOMA installa- 
5 - ttve. us' a' cramped left-hand 

Y drawings done after Grime- 

!_ 7™ld $ 1 Leiden Crucifixion. Their 
' are quite different, and 

tqty apoUt the hang of the worn.. 

« i^ brqviotisly ^unknown painting 
ftbout the. seme size 
Crucifixion ”, ' feut should 

Y 'WStilgfffly be associated with 

fa ^aris and Ne^v 
■i^M^e Freiich, Title was "La 
;t , SSS#5?'«a • Stylet”. "This' was 
uitf American hljowlng to 
Marat ” } surely cor- 
i - ' “l ’ 8 M a Reworking— but 

1 • /diitarice-^-of David’S 

. J 1 • application, 

. 


otely to the works of this gifted 
ffttiure. Heinously neglecting his 
obligation to syntlresiza material- 
ism and dialectics, Picasso was 
beginning a period of . now and 
concentrated creativity, dominated 
by his response to one woman, the 
seven toon-year-old Marie-Tberise 

.Walton, to whom he had- introduced 
, himselr 0‘ Je suis PiqasSo ”1 .outside 
the Go lories Lafayette* where she 
' 'worked*: - The: name meant nothing 
’ to'* her - at the time.'.. Bur from 
• around 1930' until "Guernica ” sire 
‘wOuld find that .-all Ws iarti showed 
her,: and im some 1 Sense ares fat her. 
' a-Ih dr &s e*s 1 snivel"- ‘ “ v has • 

info ■ d 'rdmantic Tocantloh. Sue 
■Writes : "First; known paiptiog Of 
Marft-Thfiriie dates only ftom 1932, 
perhaps because Picasso; Still offi- 
cially .with Olga, [hls wife] dbes not 
wish liaison to becopia known : hqwr 
ever, * Still-Life on a Pedestal Table 1 
of 1931 is a secret portrait.” This 
is a pleasant view of ‘ tile still-life, 
and ft is true that Marle-Th6rese 
was kept hidden for a year - or two. 
But this was also the time when 
Picasso was keeping secret that he 
had returned to making sculpture, 
and I . think it romantic to conjec- 
ture that Mai-le-Tli6r&se was indeed 
celebrated by Picasso when she 
became his mistress, and in sculp- 
ture rather -than painting. Is she 
not the "Woman in a Garden ’I, die 
large, sculpture made in Paris os 
early as the winter of 1929-30 ? 

This wonderful resolution of bio- 
■ morphia 1 ' farms and consh^tcted 
metal, jubilant and burgeoning, by 
turns' sinuous And, abrupt, synco- 
pated and alexandrine, is dne of tile 
grfcat sciifptpres of our century. It 
might not to be necessary td rfay 
this,' or to say how for pfettov it ft 
than’ the popular Wire constructions 


ing love on a beach. There ft also 
in that picture a strong hint that 
it concerns the processes of etching. 

Such interlacing of theme and of 
medium, of disguise and mask, of 
classical mythology and quotidian 
lifo, or of the bestial with the 
touchingly human, have all to ba 
considered within the thematic 
lopertoira of the 1930s. 

One of the problems confronting 
Frank Russell in writing Picasso’s 
Guernica must have been to know 
how much of this material to dis- 
cuss. Bui while he realizes how 
. much ** Guernica ” is a rdsumd of 
many Picasso themes, ha has 
decided to stay close to the mural 
itself. Hla book ft rather in the 
form of a learned expansion of 
Rudolf Arnkeim’s Picassos Guernica 
of 1962, leading us page by page 
through the forty-five preparatory 
studies and then the seven states 
of the painting os photographed by 
Dora Maar. In addition, Mr Russell 
has highlighted in ingenious fashion 
various parts of the picture Itself 
In order to explain to us bow we 
must understand Its structure. His 
main contribution to discussion of 
“ Guernica ”, however, is in tba 
analysis of the twin themes of the 
‘ crucifixion, and the bullfight. Much 

of what, he says on "both these topics •" 

has not been .said before, and . is / 
judiciously phrased. -. . . , . ■: 

Mr Riiefell does not be)leVe fihat 
he lias lmd the ' last ’ word on 
"Guernica”, although hls footnotes . 

, ierqi fuU of .purely- sarcastic copunedts. : . 
on the ' picture s many other cbm- 
men to tors. • Qne 1 wonaerj what he 
might have, made of M«ry M atthew s 
Gedo’s recent assertion, lit the Art 
Quarterly, that the picture is in 
some almost specific way about the 
Malaga earthquake of 1884, which 
shook the Picasso family home and 
during which Picasso’s sister .was 
born. Put thus baldly, this inter- 
pretation- seems ouirdj- but there ft ■ ■ 
something fa be said far her 
approach, and more to be said far k 
alter tire New York exhibition, for 
it was not possible there to believe 
that any Imaginative pain-ting by 
Picasso might not strike back to 
some primitive part of his conscious- 
• ness. 

In New York were three versions 
of a little-known . work from 1932, 
only one of which Is in Zervos, and 
which were all hors catalogue. They 
are collectively 1 known ‘ es " Hie . 
Rescue” and appear to show a 
female figure taking another, or two . 
others, out of wateA .There is one 
oil, one India ink drawing and one •[ 
drawing In oil and marcoal on can- ' 
vas. The oil fs quite beautiful, with 
lavender-to-blue figures on a green 


Perhaps the London showing of 
the dation, which is scheduled far 
next summer, will enable us to take 
a more balanced view of the matter, 
even with so many other things 
to rhlnk about. For there are many 
mysteries' even in the very exist- 
ence of the collection. Professor 
Rubin points out that “the pre- 
ponderant weight of his own hold- 
ings lay in those areas of his art 
most associated with experiment 
and process — his sketches and 
drawings, constructed sculptures, 
and works in mixed media ”, This 
is' accurate, but did not Picasso 
keep all these things to himself so 
that he would never die ? 


January Books 

Fiction 

THE GANNAWAY CONCERN 
Graham Shelby 

The second volume in. liis eighteenth century 
family saga following the fortunes- arid 
misfortunes - of Charlotte, spirited elder 
daughter ofBrydd and Elizabeth Gannaway. 


SEND IN THE LIONS 
EricClarh 

An intriguing thriller in which the government 
of Britain, America and Russia mount on 
operation to free political prisoners to appease a 
band of international hijackers. 

£6,96. 


dreamtowebs 

Charity Blackstock 
From the author of Miss Charley and With 
fondest Thoughts, a poignant and sympathetic . . 
new novel set in a sleepy Sussex country village. 

. '£6.96 


THE SPRINGS OF 
' . ENCHANTMENT ! 
JohnEarle 

The fasclnatlngaccount of climbing and 
exploration in Patagonia, and the amazing story 
of some of the early pioneer settlers in the wild 
and remote region of Tierrp del Fuego. 

: £7*95Itlto6trakd 
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The toning down of a terrorist 


ANITA KROQKNF.R : 

Jacques -Lou Is David 

223pp. Chaleo and Wind us. £25. 
0 7011 2530 6 


■ had moved from the rue de Seine, exile after the Second Restoration 

his apartment there not offering and refused to make hii peace w th 

By Richard Cobb ‘ •"»«“ jj” J v lLfiic“i;£ li™*- 

For over a year he_ was a verjr eence> d ue perhaps to pride. Per- 
’ — - — active member of the Committee of £ aps ]t was just as well, as no doubt 

. W : T . nnnnirMPR • ~ General Security, the police com- he w01 ,] d have once more become a 

ANITA RRQGKNr.R . mittee, under tho Revolutionary Court painter, in yet another style. 

Jacques -Lou Is David Government. His signature appears 

223i»n Chaleo mirt Windus £25. on hundreds of arrest warrants. He Such ii the public record. . But 
n 7 nfi 2?fn R “ ” S ' was lhe ° n| y native-born Parisian Dav id wafi no ordinary politician. 

v ' _ _ on the committee and, in. a body nM eV ei\ an ordinary terrorist. All 

r ' " ■ "' ■■■ ■ ■■ — each member of which allocated to his roles were combined with that 

himself his own area of France 0 f an artist of enormous talent. 

Whatever bis merits und originality (A mar, Vadier, Vouland and Bayje Anita Brookner’s liandsome bio- 

es an artist and pagcaiu master, cut up the midi between them, graphy is about David as an artist, 

as a man David was singularly Jagot and Riihl held the East), his and is written by an art historian 
unattractive. He was Grasping, rerre detection was Paris. Most of of great sensitivity and understand- 
B reedy, selfish und Jealous. What- ihc people whom he had arrested jng. She sees the principal origin- 
ever his political inconsistencies, were Parisians and many of them ality of her _ subject ■' in "his 
he was consistent at least in the were artists, engravers, peintres immensely sensitive response to his- 
wuy that he badgered successive il'liistoire miniaturists, and station- torical change"; and she proves 
regimes for the payment of his e rs. He seems to have had a good that this, was not just a matter ot 
commissions, sn that, bv 18119, he memory for names and faces. His time-serving. David lived 1789, the 
had made himself unpopular in contribution to the Terror in Paris year of hope, la Grande E spirance, 
pretty nearly all official circles. Wfl s both a major and a personal just as much ns he lived the Terror ; 
It is'truL* that he ivus good to his on c, He seems to have been very the " Death of Marat ’’ is a beautiful 
pupils, but only because they were busy during the Terror, managing and tragic poem to revolutionary 
Ids pupils and' thus represented a to combine his fairly intricate martyrology, just as much as his 
prolongation of his own consider- police work with the organization brightly coloured portrait of Ma- 
nilla ego. Me could be extremely, 0 f great open-air festivals, and the haud is the very physical depiction 
and quite gratuitously, cruel. He completion of the two vast pictures of the bravery, youth and vigour 
not only watched Mtu'W-A.ntoincua depicting the dead Marat and the of the Year lit the young 
on her way tn her execution; he dead Lcpelerier. man with the proud, black mous- 

cven drew a rapid sketch of her tache, military bearing, tricolor 

frnm his window: an old woman Ho narrowly escaped 9 Thermi- sash' and penetrating black eyes, 
with a huge nose, her hair cut dor, was arrested and spent some the Reprisentant en mission in all 
short. Iter neck bure, her hands time in the prison of the Luxem* his glory as an embodiment of 2e 
tied behind her back, a still proud bonrg, a tribulation that at least peuple souverain (I wish the picture 
Jfnbsburg profile and straight back, resulted in one of his most charm* had been included). Anita Brookner 
lior head field high, us she looked lug pictures: the Luxembourg Gar* describes David as having lived 
stmight ahead, not giving the howl* dens in the autumn of 1794. But through the Revolution en dilire, 
mg crowd a glance: ta Veuve he was luckier than most of his in a state of permanent fermenta- 

Capct niendc A I'ddmfaud, he colleagues on the police committee tion which she (wrongly) describes 
writes, verge fully and contentedly and was soon back in circulation, to la Grande Peur, a panic in face 
under his sketch. Clearly he palming Madame Rfccamler and limited to the summer of 1789. 
enjoyed the spectacle (he was, in other leading Thermidorians before 

October 1793, at the height of his addressing himself to the different David responds with equal aensi- 
republican phase). Just as, In tho tastes of the Directory (he even bility to the sensuality of the 
sniiug of 1794, he was to enjoy designed the official costumes of Thermidorian period end to the 
the sight of tho hihertintes ana tho Directors and of the members simplicity of the Directory, before 
the daiUonistas as they passed on of the two Conseils). Then he be- taking up the trumpet of conquest 
a similar route, ta a simitar came a toady of Bonaparte, produc- and grandeur for the -stage scenery 
destination. Such were the advan- ing for that shoddy regime some ot of Bonaparte and his ghastly family 
logos of having windows from the his most grandiloquent and clut- and entourage. He seems genuinely 
Louvre. Maybe that was why he tered pictures. He had to go Into to have fallen for the whole thing. 
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Self-portrait of Jacquat-Louis David from the book reviewed here. 



neo-classical cheapjacks, ermine 
cloaks and sceptres, silk stockings 
and thunder-clouds, though, in one 
hasty commissioned portrait, now 
in Lille, he succeeds in making 
Bonaparte look almost as ridiculous 
and cl uttered up with sceptres and 
baubles as in & famous Gilroy 
cartoon in which George III is por- 
trayed examining an inflated 
French frog under his opera glass. 
Perhaps there was in him some sort 
of lack of character, so that he 
reacted as a blotting paper to the 
demands of each successive vtogltuo 
(his equestrian Potocki is as pre- 
tentious as his equestrian Bona- 
parte). Exile in Belgium seems to 
have done him good, bringing him 
back to more solid, more private 
bourgeois satisfactions. In eudle, 
too, ne was able to rediscover his 
greatest gift as an artist, that is in 
’* the portraiture of women [show- 
ing] them,., as sturdy, confident 


crenturcs, no less competent but far 
less vain than men So writes the 
author, a judgment surely right 
when applied to a mnn who dis- 
played his greatest gifts in the por- 
trayal of domestic groups, of the 
family, of couples, und of women, 
whetnor of the aristocracy, widows 
of guillotined ci-devants, themselves 
brushed close by the wings of 
death, Thermidorian adventuresses, 
or solid mid clio-class ladies from 
Ghent. It is David as portrayer of 
domestic privacy, contentment and 
peace who will survive fts an incom- 
parable artist, long after the 
pageant-master and the constructor 
of vast, overcrowded pideee montiet 
has been rightly forgotten. Not that 
onyone is likely to forget " it Marat, 
David M . To understand the First 
Republic, and. above all, the Year 
II, in its simple grandeur, it is still 
necessary to make the pilgrimage to 
Brussels. 


Feeling the countryside 
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° n ‘ £20, The ability to make critical ded- 

v v . _ sions on the choice oE paper and 

r - 11 i . ink and to control the biting and 
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oeuvre this group of engravings can 

be seen as one of his finest achieve- 
i meats, conveying the emotion of a 

— young man responding deeply to the 

light and form of the countryside. . 

It was a prosperous decode for 
the engraver. A doctor’s waiting 
room was hardly furnished without 
Bern cl ’*$ etchings by Cameron and McBfty, 
and Sutherland profited from the 
active market for prints. However 

_ old-fashioned he may have consid- 

. . . ered the ((esthetics of his instrucf 

tors to be, their technical teaching 
n 9* was of permanent value to him; 


was parallel to his own. 

The outbreak of the Second World 
War brought an interruption to his 
deep involvement with t particular 
landscape. He became ap official 
war artist In 1940; virtually for the 
first time his subjects were imposed 
upon him from outside instead of 
doming from within; The aim of the 
War Artists’ Advisory Committee 
liras to assemble an artistic record 
df the war . abroad and at home. 
Roberto TassPs anthology shows 
how vigorously Sutherland res- 
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,u 0, ?‘ AC^ adei nw was still ^ ■ samer —rather than admiration for 
v Wa architectural engravings which 

Club ws was the basis of theic .friendship, 
naturalizing Impressionism, and -the. He' carried his interest in tech, 
Town Group was striving niques into his later activities, 
^ acclimatize PosKmnressLomsm. studying the processes of tapestry 
^, the . ca .i5 er ? f GreWu SuthcL* weaving and, more recently, the 
land shows, hu dnsh .of.styies -was type of colour kquatiuting deve* 
b 0 ?! 1 ® t0 j a !°ped by Eleonora and Walter 

;.Ippment. .or art l 1hdep«i^ent .ai)d ;R 1 ossi..,, ; .... ; . ■ ■ 

personal mode of wUstlcexpression. _ , . 

.when •; he' JoitVed the Goldsmiths’ ■ ' The Wall Street crash and the 
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pm'SDnai moda of artistic expression. «l' . . , . 

..when he joined ;the Goldsmiths’- - T"® Wall Street crash and the 
Collegia School, Art p£ NOW Cross consequent, slump i-ui the etchings 
bl t 192l' ; be Wasj ainbnast o ftroup of ^^Jket was the indirect cause of 
■ rehellloas.-.yoxihg piem But Jtis owit Sutherland a greatest advance. He 
seballi^ti wok um form of enthvsl- wns obliged to turn to painting, and 
; asm for ! thq- wdrk of Samuel Palmer. ! CB . °* e - t0 . express In watercolour the 
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prise bombed London, a steel foun- ' 
dry and a Cornish tin mine. ' His' 
dranrings translate . images of des- 
truction and of laborious work into 
. the graphic language he had evol- 
ved among the Welsh hills. But 
while he was so. actively envpp^d 
with this commissioned work the 
. expt-essiyfi urge was still strong. The 
Blasted Oak”, oiie ot KU ftntiat 
often reproduced drawings, ii of 
1941; the “Honied Forms . ih the 
Tate Gallery, which curries his lapd- 
scape paindng to- its maturity', was' 
painted in 1344. . • ' 

• Sutherland has recorded that 
before the War added his pdlette was 


these tasks, or his response to reli- 
gious themes. But the iconography 
demanded a return to earlier world 
pictures — those of Gruncwaid for 
the “ Crucifixion 11 and of the Byzan- 
tine icon for the Coventry tapestry : 
there is a sense of new wine in old 
bottles. ' • 

Where Sutherland did trium- 
phantly succeed was in.. revivifying 
portraiture, a genre, believed to bo 
more, fatally In decline than . evon 
religious art. The artist hardly did 
himself justice when he Huked his 
portraits to Ills landscapes, saying 
that a “ human bead is only an 
objet trouvi ". Tills suggests that he 
saw his sitters ns dehumanized.; 


Sutherland’s development, his publi- 
cation gives the materiul (or an 
assessment of the artist's whole 
career. The author disclaims .»ne 
intention of making a critical 
appraisal but quoLes liberally fro” 1 V 
Sutherland’s own comment on his ; 
work. While this is valuable in k 
establishing the artist’s aims, the }/ 
wealth of explanation lias uio } 
ePfoct pf implying thqt Sutherland j.. 
wns progressively moving towards l.: 
ever greater achievement. This r 
result Is Inadvertent, since the I . 
artist was fundamentally modest;.!..: 
but to Min Ilia most recoiu work t 


liotlrhig could be further from the 
case. It. was the intense* perception 
of the personality felt behind tho 


Pastoral perfick 

By Valentine Cunningham 
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..that his settling fdr. long periods in 
Iher Soiitb . of France froip 1947 led 
to his emergence from .a provlhcial 
. backwater , to ^European stature. 

■ Certainly, this- change in residence 
was the proluda '(o -a far wider and 
■more international recognition. He 

1 retrospective exhibitions in 

■ Fans* Bqsd, Turin npd inany other 

■ .title's, sod received much: attention 
. ? ii? 1 J ta i, > .Gorman and Amerlcnn 
critics.- Yet It is possible, to wonder 

. Whether, measured by the high 
-standards he had already set him- 
self, the French period was fully 
rcWBpding. Tho forms in such 
series aS.fha .“ C»geles” and 11 Stand* 

■ IhK Forms": are less imbued 1 . with 
inner, life, tne cartyases more decota- 
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appearance which . made tho 
Churchill portrait such a target lor 
abuse - and eventual destruction. 
This was pot the first occasion 
on which an "Official portrait had 
failed to -please its subject, with 
disastrous ‘ consequences. Charles 
Sims., exhibited his portrait - of 
, Gqprge V at Burlington House in 
1924 : the King was dissatisfied and 
in' , due course . the * work was 
, burned in . the boilers by the 
Tv easurer * ftnd the '■ Secretary 
- of v - tire Royal ’-, - Acqde'my, Sims's 
-mental balance was fatally disturbed 
. by this rebuff, bqt Sutherland 
mppetitt. to have readtad with philo- 
sophical toughness.. He - may welt 
have reflected .that he had the last 
word ; hts image Is. through constant 
reproduction (including, the ' back 
. jacket of John -Hayes's book) by far 
the . best known of. all Churchill 
portraits, ''end does- indeed Opuvey 
the sitter's elr to those who -saw him 

in-Iate? life... ; 

When John Hqyep selected and 
annotated- tbq plates EOj- The Art 
of Graham Sutherland, 'hi believed 
. r that- it, yas to. bfr d tribute to a 
living artlsl whom -he- thought: was 
■. undervalued .in ipS native country. 
..He has; given the facts 'pi Sifther- 
!- land's life [and work .with meticu- 
lous care and . supported his - story 
With:-. - ampje-;.i. references^ i - .- ibemg 
ardaHy; helped' lij% His. - search :for 
■ accuradjK .^, Ithe r drtiet j hidiself. 

Sadlv;". , .thb>l Jmnk’ liaa ‘ • . hAmm a 


was necessarily Ids most important 
work to date. .Howovor, n putt era .. 
of smooth advance docs nut con- 
form to Hint of tho imaginary ana . . 
visionary life. ‘ t . . ■ 

Sutherland know that Pnlmor’J • 
early .painting, which . k»d 50 moved . 
him, wos "a young men’s passion, . 
on adolescent fl&mo, whjcb wa* 
bound to end in ono's first death • :z 
In the light of this insight It 1> 1 

possible to dlscorn an uncanny S 
resemblance between llto Hyos oj F 
the two artists. .For Fa liner tlie f'J’SJ r 
vision fadod. He' come to terms with . 
a more generally acceptable inter- | 
pretatlod of contemporary styles- .. 
Then At. the end he found a wny^J 
returning to the original sources ot - 
his greatest strength. "■.The .most ... 
recent exhibition to be .devoted to s. 

Palmer was * concerned with that -| 
later work end was called ", 

Vision Recaptured ", Sutherland too ^ 
in, his last years returned to hi? j - 
earlier vision. Oho of the latest i,.. 
paintings 'reproduced by Hayes is [>] 
the “ Road at Porthclalfi with Set* ft- - 
tine Sun ", 1979. It is a reinterpret , t; 
t a turn of a. tlieme he had Sketchen ti 
thirty-five years before,, and re^BP*. b*. 
tures the full force Of tliar creative v- 
time. When he Wfint ‘.td 'Wales m . P 
•• 1967 It was his first- W«t for twenty L 
-..years, and he bitterly Tegj’etted hi* K. 
-.lone nealect of nis rootsi AS ne r.; 
said, “ A vein can reappear .y®^ 5 fc . 
later, re-Seen and re-qriiraatad-: - . - f 

Sutherland m a d e « mtijor.contfl- 
. button to the art ' of the twen^ftn > ^ ' 
century. His tenacity in;pwsejv® 1 j‘ in ® - r 
in liis, oWir - development; r without h ■ 
' regard- toVoutsidfe pressure ■ wea.tno , r, 
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The Best of H. E. Bates 
634pp. Michucl Joseph. £6.95. 
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The best of H. E. Bates ? With so 
much to choose out of the cornu- 
copia of a lifetime’s fictional stuff — 
twenty-five novals, a score and more 
volumes of short stories — some 
devotees are bound to want to argue 
about that. No one, though, is very 
likely to dispute that what's here 
doe9 include revealingly good 
examples of Bates’s most charac- 
teristic work: there is, for instance, 
ooe of the Uncle Silos stories : there 
are stories such as “ The Simple 
Life”, about a snootily Hirban 
woman's conversion to the country 
and to sex in the country, and "The 
Little Farm”, about an illiterate 
farmer’s short-lived affair with a 
woman who answers hts advertise- 
ment for help; and there is The 
Darling Buds of May , first of the 
ribald Larkin novels. And an -(y the 
most argumentative of _ Bates- 
fanciers would want to question the 
inclusion of the novella The Triple 
Echo (1971), one of the finest of 
Bates's later returnings to wartime 
themes ; The Purple Plain, first of 
the great trilogy of novels that he 
wrote .in the 1940s about Far 
Eastern theatres of conflict in the 
Second World War ; and, of course, 
Fair Stood the Wind for France 
(1944),. with reason thought by 
many to be the best British novel of 
the war. 

What H. E.' Bates does best, and 
what this superb selection aptly 
shows him best at, Is satisfying his 
characters' and his readers' deep 
cravings for pastorals. - Repeatedly 
he proves the delights thar attend 
life in the pastoral enclave, die 
garden enclosed, shut off from dis- 
contents and disturbances. Take, 
for example, the eternal summer of 
memory, where time is forever 
suspended in a Huck Finn boyhood: 
The blessed in Bntes’s fiction can- 
not only recall when the " medacr 
were yeller ", " yoller as a guineu ”, 
but—iike. Uncle Crow in “Great 
Uncle Crow” — they can actually re- 
create those times. A model of 
avuncular beneficence on Dicken- 
sian lines, nicely lubricated by 
doses front his "neck-oil” bottle, 
Crow conjures -up for Lukey Boy 
the entrancing edible components 
of his own blissful past: watercress 
(" Ho found the watercresses In the 
bucket, cool in the shadow of the 
little house "); * moor-hens' eags 
("Now you nut the cresses on that 
there plate tnbre and thbn put your 
nose inside that thei*e basin nnd 
sea what's inside "), spring-water to 
boil tlio eggs, salt to "frost” tlm 
cress, and slices of " thick brown 
bread ", " pasted ” with' " summery 
golden butter '* : toll nature's good* 
Hess, in fact,' handed to the' Ind on 
a golden plate. ’“But not on a 
gold plate ? “i he inquires. But yes, 
for "the sun was u gold plato in 
the ' sky ■ r- . • , 

. Tbls genet pus artfulness with the 


slightly distorted differences, taken 
at the seaside ”. Happiness conies to 
Franklin when he is shut up in a 
mill and hiding under a tqrpaulin in 
a rowing boat. The farm in The 
Triple Echo “ was one of those 
small half-lost farms that are cut off 
from die main roads in summer 
by dense barriers of beech and 
chestnut and tepeatedly in winter 
by nuiri and fog and snow'*, and at 
Christmas the farmer’s wire longs 
for snow to keep her AWOL man 
to herself. But mainly Bates’s 
blessed moments come in the rural 
out-of-doors amidst the agricul- 
tural fruitfulnesses of summer Bnd 
early autumn. 

June, July and August are Bates’s 
particular months. He likes his fic- 
tions to be out and about when 
tbere's some chance of the day 
being the hottest one of the year. 
His pages gorge themselves on the 
sights and smells of peaches and 
apples, plums and strawberries, 
gooseberries and damsons. Wherever 
the fiction is set Bates’s prose is 
zestfully busy, touching and tasting 
and sniffing at things that crow 
— the yuccas in France, frangipani 
and lime and jasmine in Burma, 
the apples and pears that will 
remain forever English 
There was no break in the 
weather, and in the orchard, after 
the hot days, the dusk was smoky 
orange through the trees, and he 
could feel the sweat on the apples 
as he picked them up out of the 


devisers of television advertlsk- 
ments for brown bfcacf ahd such 
that better writers tfehd nbtff(o '4Kjr 


glass, greasy and scented and 
sweet ' With full ripeness. There 
we- e many trees of pears, too, 

’ big and golden now, bending the 
long pear branches down so that 
thev swung like ropes of solid 
'yellow bells, and invisible in the 
gru-s so that .'he and the girl 
trampled them underfoot. He 
wnuid pick them up* and eat them 
idly as he walked, thinking of 
orchards in Worcestershire where 
the pear*-, had been ripe, too, in 
the late September weather, and 
he bac eaten them often with 
their 'summery. Juicy sweetness 
rtmiiiiiR down his chin. 

Naturally, this abundance can on 
occasions seem overdone. We do not 
have to wait for the appearance -of 
grapes or grape-juice (“ It was 
partly sweet and very cool. Once 
ne did not drink but let his lips 
stay, in the glass, so that the cool- 
ness bathed them, and finally,. wh6n 
he lay down aguin, he let the wet* 
nesS remain on the cracked dry 
skin ”) to start discerning the purple 
patch. But the lustiness is always 
savingly rooted in country lore — 
life- savingly sometimes, as when 
Franklin warns Ids men not to cross 
a sugar boot Field (“ Going through 
will make n boll of a noise”) or 
Forroster ekes out his water-supply 
by sucking pebbles (" He remem- 
bared how, as a boy, he had gone to 
stay with tin uncle, on a Suffolk 
farm, in hnrvost-tlme ; and how in 
the August, heat, in the- dry eastern 
fields, tlio labourers had taught him 
to suck a pebble, to. quench .his 
thirst”).! And i . the. sprawling 
adjectives always sound . convinc- 
ingly precise. . . . , : 

■ ... Bates's eye. always alight? acutely 
on' the object. The pnseping eyes of 
the. imperclpient have* in facts, to 
. he- educated, .into tho, author**, the 
.country than ’a way of acute noticing. 

. .OKI no V Roger 1 ' of "The Simple, 
.with •f.eycepHoaajjy 


of metaphorical possibility. Water 
lilies hi “Great Uncle Crow” are 
"as big as china breakfast cups". 

‘ There was so much ham in the 
rolls”, in “The Major of Hussars”, 
“ that it hung over the side like 
pink spaniels’ ears”. In the heat of 
The Purple Plain a towel dries “ to 
the unkindly roughness of a loofah 
husk ", Some poets have rested 
their main claim to distinction 
on being able to manoeuvre 
metaphor like that: but it is only 
one among many shots in Bates's 
crowded locker. Not diet die power 
of metaphor is not, however, at the 
heart of Ba tbs’s pastoral. It is,. for 
by it he keeps underscoring the 
force of hte women as part of the 
natural world. 

Bates is one of the most tenderly 
affectionate describers of desirable 
women in English literature ( ten- 
der , tenderly, tenderness are, not 
surprisingly, among his most used 
vocables). His narratives love 
women of all sorts, and love to 
dress, as well as undress, women in 
all kinds of clothes. Bates is 
obsessed by cloth of every sort, 
especially cloth with a woman’s 
body beneath it. But, noticeably, 
he does prefer his women dressed 
in green— the green skirt of Fran- 

S otse in Fair Stood , the pale green 
iouse of Forrester's girl in The 
Purple Plain, the ilme-green silk 
dress of Mariette in The Darling 
Buds of May , the vivid emerald 
taffeta of Mrs Boorman in “The 
Wild Cherty Tree”. And these 
green-clad creatures become more 
evidently still the aptest of pastoral 
beloveds in the transformations 
wrought on them by Bates’s meta- 
phors. Like the fruits of the eai'th, 
they become good tilings to eat, 
their skin milky and creuniy, their 
hair coffee-brown, their mouths 
plum-like or like the strawberries 
they chew ("Mr Charlton looked 
up to see the lips of Mariette 
parted half in laughter, half in the 


act of biting into some glistening 
arc of lovely dark ripe flesh 
The eye of Francois*, open as she 
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lilur jnto tlie golden margarine pur- 
Veyprs' material) could deter his 
relish for It. He likes notihi'ng 
better . than creating tlie isolated 
space, tlie place islanded from 
trouble and war, within whose calm 
Pjecincts love edn live, feelings of 
itime-off can reign, and recollec- 
’ ti6q* of childish innocence are 
inevitable, . 'Escaping through 
■ France, by 1 bicycle in Fair Stood the 
-Wind, tne - flyer Franklin "rode 
' •■'jomet^es' with his feet on the 

- .handlebars,- as he had done when a 
Ibojr. and was very happy”. 

’v : Thft, ‘grace of such moments can 
oe afforded under varying circum- 
: -Stances, just as some circumstances 
• 2u Pl QC K the absence . of that grace 
they evoke it: Franklin 

- i hlipself ‘for one 
*”**:■- E nat : the fraught train 

towards the . Spanish fron- 

• ' tn V 8 .holiday ” j condemned 
, ; ^«ii?F?a through nightmarishlY hot 

■ Purple Plain, the air- 

• '■ a r r aste r tb o ug h t “the picture 

' . - ?4°me holiday scene, with 
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-Life (’ ft boy .with ,f.etccepHoaaj)y- 
'bsighf^j.tRyOsK : KeBps/ '. correcting 
;tQvyire<i, . M£s; •• Bartholoniev^a / nu?r 
.Impressions of mkbshland wildlife. 

. And . in t^eir distinctly quiet way, 
Bates’s adjectives prove continually 
as telling as Auden’s best : , 
in ,tlie evening suii tho shadow of 
the walnut tree lay on the dull 
stone house, darkening the grey 
frames, of tibe windows that had 
■ not been painted for years. : It 
lay across the Surface of tlie pond 
trusted by duCk-weed. It was 
heavy on rusted harrow? lying 
deep in nettles by che barn, ana 
on empty tarred pig-sties made 
long ago of barrel sla4s, and on 
* junk littered and- forgotten under 
die broken roofs of faggot hovels. 
It seemed to subdue everything 
except one thing : Edna Johnson's 
light-yellow hair. 

Bates is always working manifestly 
hard for the exact description. He 
will modify adjective by adjective. 
Go Wert-pmfc, grey-green, green-pm*. 
tawny-purple, rosy-purple, green- 
white : how these double-barrelled 
exactitudes pile up. But a his prose 
does not only accumulate its Impres- 
sions, it keeps on confidently select- 
ing, seeking out die sharpest Of 
comparisons- from the widest fields 


prays, is “like a black cherry held 
against her partly opened fingers”, 
Boorman’s boorisliness is evinced 
by his angry ripping up his' wife’s 
green dress • conversely, Mrs Boor- 
man’s idea) love affair with a pass- 
ing stranger Is enacted when she’s 
discerned to be, as It were, bii apri- 
cot: “Then suddenly he caught 
sight of the apricot dress.” 

Mrs Boot-man seemed to her 
lover “actually to be walking as if 
in fact she were a myth The 
stuff of Bates’s pastoral is, like that 
of all pastorals, a mythically pre* 
lapsarian business ; and that can 
never be sustained entire because 
our arts are all more. or less fallen 
ones. lu the case of Bates, a 1930? 
author who kept on writing into 
. this 1970s, the Fall lejteutcd itself 
many ' times. The entre deux 
gucncs bis writing grew up in 
turned out tp be no consolatory 
pastoral enclosure away from dis- 
tress and violence, bur a cage 
into torhldi Writing and writers 
were ■ willy-nilly locked, o prison 
Ihflltrated by wars and. rumpur? 
of.- war?, whose 1 boyn dories 
were • Dot defensive ’ 'pales but-, 
threatening ’borders acrd?s which, 1 la 
3039, the World wad violently, shoved 
into yet morto aliuTghr'er, . Arid, after 
the war; 'there descended a wintry 
' gt-bynflss (as* Bates' perceives it) of 1 
socialism pod taxation and tho 
accelerated, rulheition bf the land by: 

f ietrol-d riven machines, transistor- 
ted vulgarity, and barbarians in 
their -weekend , cottages. All of 
which, however, Bates also bravely 
acknowledges, sternly facing his. 
gentle mythologies with the border 
realities of ouv times. 

So his fine pastoral enclaves 
keep being smashed apart. Sophie 
swims among, tlie water-lilies on 
s hot Rummer’s day in “The Four 
Beauties ”, but drowns shortly after. 
Ail too soon the Military' Police 
' winkle “The Triple Echo ” r s desert- 
ing soldier out of his' farm hide- 
away and, with mixed feeliugs, 
hi? beloved shoots him bnd his 
captor dead. Like Blore in The 
Purple Plain, Frangoise’s father 
commits messy suicide (“the 
cushion, the revolver and the head 
were one: a mess of brilliant and 
blopdy confusion ”). Emmett, tlie 
erooked milkman of “The Little 
Farm ”, drives out the farmer’s 
girlfriend with threats and -cajol-, 
Tngs: Blissfulness, i In . other words, 
might be achieved, but it does not 
last. Troubles patrol Its frontiers; 
O'Connor will ■ die, la Pair Stood 


the Wind quite literally on the 
frontier. War and death are non- 
gaiusayable interveners. A bomb’s 
blast snatches away Forrester's 
new wife even as they dance 
together (lie “ feeling ... his wife's 
tender body through the thin silk 
dress”). High-flyers, the airmen 
of Bates's war fictions, those heroes 
in the 1930s style, superior in their 
big boots, supreme in their lofty 
bombing planes, come inevitably to 
grief crash-landing, burnt to death, 
mutilated. 

His arm amputated after his 
Wellington’s crash, Franklin finds 
himself become a wingless aircraft, 
a dickey plane with only one 
engine”, struggling to knot his tie 
and do up his trousers. The Pfirpfe 
Plain's Mr Phang is dubbed, in 
fact, “ Mr Prang ", “ It’s an impor- 
tant word with us. It’s a kind of 
comic word", asserts Forrester. 
"It means to crash. An aeroplane 
— blow up an accident. That’s 
prang.” "How”, his woman wants 
to know, " is it comic ? " How, 
indeed ? But one of Bates’s astutest 
stratagems for coping with the end 
of pastorals as he bos known them 
is to reconstitute the Garden of 
Eden ironically, making its grotes- 
que modern inheritors, tlie Larkins, 
blackly but also endearingly funny. 

The Larkins, with their tax 
fiddles, their exploiting of the 
“National Elf lark", with Pop’s 
swish old Rolls, their ignorance and 
illiteracy and their host of tellies, 
their gruesome booziness end grimly 
excessive gourmand izitig, with lum- 
beringly fat Mb’s dismayingly trans- 
parent nigluie and the family's 
refinements of sexual “ technique ”, 
the Larkins aVe everything that 
Leavis and the old Organic Com- 
munards f (Mired most. As they pros- 
per, the older denizens of the coun- 
tryside, the Brigadier, the Anglo- 
Indian ladies. Sir George Bluff -Gore, 
go down the hil], fraying and 
patched, diluting their wtusky sadly, 
wondering whether Bluff Court 
might as well be sold to Pop for 
scrap. Yet, rough Cockney pastoral- 
ists though the Larkins be, they’ve 


tapped the genuine Keatsian intensi- 
ties. Aftfer all, Keats himself was a 
noisy Cockney sensationalist, not 
unlike them. And though the burp- 
ing and the frank chat about bowels, 
not to mention the menu chez 
Larkin — ice-cream, with, jam and 
chips, iced-buns with tomato-sauce 
and lurid cocktails — might turn the 
betrer-bred stomach, Pop’s ” Per- 
fick ", as he surveys his Paradise 
Garden and anticipates the fruit- 
picking, the June stawbetrles, the 
July cherries, the August apples and 

R lunis and pears, the September 
ops, seems just the right verdict. 
Much against the prevailing odds, 
whether there arc perturbing 
modern violences or loud Larkin 
uncouthnesses, the quiet strains of 
Bates’s preferred rural world are 
continued. Bates is always paying 
tribute to survivors wno cling 
fiercely to life — that crowd of 
women who trekked north to escape 
the Japs in The Purple Plain, or 
Forrester in the same novel who 
toughly carries the burned Carring- 
ton back to civilization (“aware of 
a fierce kind of affection for tlia 
very living ness of the boy"). And 
despite everything working to the 
contrary. Bates makes trust and 
comradeliuess, love and tenderness 
—for which no one has a more 
delicate touch than he; the repeated 
silent scenes -where male lovers 
softly touch or kiss the naked 
breasts of their female beloveds 
never fall to compel — makes these 
virtues seem feasible as well as 
worthwhile survivors. It amounts, 
of course, to a faith in tlie con- 
tinued virtues of ordinary people. 

“ the little people that Fair Stood 
the Wind so sticks up for, the 
inhabitants of che "little” farms 
that lofty Franklin has to come 
acceptingly down among. It’s a ' 
belief, too, in the importance of 
keeping up the humane tasks of the 
traditional novel. It is no accident 
that the lovers' long row to safety 
In Fair Stood the Wind should 
remind one so piercingly of Pip 
and Mag iv Itch trying to escape by 
boat in Great Exj?ei:fntions— fhat 
jburney where their lovd emerge? 
triumphantly as they hold hands 
at last— nor that wlien O ’Connor 
performs his final act of Self- 
sacrifice at die end of the same 
Bates novel he should be turning 
himself so movingly into a convinc- 
ing latter-day Sidney Carton. 
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Sights into sounds 


By Idris Parry 

t-i LI AS CANKTTI . 

I»ie Fnckel Im Ohr 
I.clieiisgcschichte 1321-I9. - #! 

jfDfinn. Munich : Carl llaiiikur. 

.1 44b IH 138 8 

Cunetti began liis autobiography 
with Ore gereitete Zunge (1977). 
Now he coni in u os the story in a 
volume which lakes him to tho age 
of twenty-six. In the earlier book, 
before coining to schooldays in 


sensaiion of Vienna. Kraus ns 
writer, as orator, as fearless critic 
of society, became an admired 
model. Tn ibis is linked the pleasing, 
fact that Caucltl’a first visit ip a 
Kraus reading wns also the ntglil 
he saw Vera, the woman who was 
lu become liis wife. 

The title tells us too about the 


tiny Canetti found both iheme and 
image for his life’s work. He was 
in the streets on the famous day of 


Zurich, he described his first years 
in bis native Bulgaria and in Man- 
i-liesttr. where his f arbor joined a 


family uf In-laws who ran an 
export-import business. ■ when 
Cniict:i was eight, liis father died 
suddenly and the mother took lief 
litre..' small sons tn Vienna. 


July 15, 1927, when rhe Palace of 
Justice wns set on Hro. and 
destroyed. He was caught up tn the 
running mob. This experience had 
a profound effect. Front that 
moment be resolved to dedicate his 
energies to the study of crowds 
and moss phenomena, The destruc- 
tive fires of history still burn in 
his novel Die Blcnilung (1935). The 
idea for that book ennte lo him in 
this same year. 


suddenly and the mot Iter took Iter oie DIeiulunt was another puz- 
line.. 1 small sons tn Vienna. zlinsc. title. Critics have found in it 

Tlw >«*«■■ <W> of .h«. ‘H!*c' , ^ , Wrfg«Aln*h.^S 
book’s hi lu (The rojtgiie Free) lgnt Ellg i iah translation “ under the 
is r.vofulii It is Cfliietii s own ton suinfirvisioii of the tuithor 

Kuc. which o philanderer tlireateiied got roun d the problem by 

to cut off when bo was a babe in g j v j ng t |j e i> 0 nk a completely differ • 

his museum ul s arms. This earliest * u Now we learn. 

niiMQiiry. n terrifying joke, leFt an - n ( | )C ^ QSt gC , ue ,| Ce „f this second 

indc.ihio recollection of , rL ? I . nn ‘_ volume of Canottl's autobiography. 


iiidc.Jilo recollect Inn of volume of Canottl's autobiography. 

Id in id iind icar. Itis also tongue jhfU t j 1|S s i m pi es t translation is the 
m iv hie i he wutes, tin. German ^est. ><xlie .Blinding” refers directly 
which IS lint Ills first language. The nainrina which made a tremcn- 


Thivt book, like the painter Is 
notable for dispersal of illusion. 
Painting and prose seem to fuse 
into what Rilke calls, with refer- 
ence to music, “ audible landscape . 
Blindness can also be profounder 
perception, as the hern or his novel 
discovers, following the seers or old 
time. 

The second volume of Canetti's 
autobiography, like the first, is a 
dense thicket of a book, alive with 
Grotesque episodes and original in- 
sights. The author describes 
famous people encountered on a 
visit to Berlin— Brecht, Grosz, 
Isaac Babel— but none is as interest- 
ing ns die "unknowns'* he met in 
the streets and houses of Vienna 
and in tho chemical laboratory 
where he worked for Ills university 
degree. The most strange and 
moving character (Canetti’s treat- 
ment makes the people in this 
book stand out like characters. in a 
realistic novel) is the cripple 
Thomas Marek, a young man para- 
lysed from the neck down who lies 
in his carriage and turns the page 
of the book he is reading by flick- 
ing It with his tongue. The story 
of this cripple's intense life, as 
described by Canetti, is an amazing 
illustration of human inventiveness. 

Such episodes are immediate, told 
with precise details of talk and 
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By Anthony Burgess 

HALO CALVINO : 

Italian Folktales 
Translated by George Martin. 

763pji. Hnrcotiri Brace Jovanovich, 
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I have not (nnd this may be coh- 


in a world we already know, one in 
which the unity of the animate and 
the inanimate, of flesh and fruit 
and precious metals, is assumed by 
the folk, as it is assumed by the 
child, but there is no sense, as in 
Grimm, of encountering the raw 
stuff of the fireside, retailed by an 
old gummy granny. The Italians 
have had a literature longer than 
tho Germans and it shows. 

So probably Calvino was right 
in wishing his collection to be read 
with the somewhat complicated 
sensibility wo bring to Pmocchio 


■*. . . c . V — , — sBiisioiiiEy wo oring to rmocchio 

sidered unprofessional conduct). (Which is so good, i? we forget the 
troubled to compare Geoige Uisneyfication, that no folktale can 
Martin's translations with Halo mueii ut w« in... 




Martin's translations with . Ital'u 
Calvino’s originals. A lazy willing, 
ness to accept these talcs as n 
belated childhood inheritance, like 


touch it), We know we are in' the 
world of cities and not of primeval 
forests because money is countable 


I do not think there is anything 
like this in the Grimm stories. 

There is even a tale called 
"Money Can Do Everything ”, 
which is far more knowingly 
southern chan idealistically north- 
ern (in Grimm money can do very 
little). The young man who makes 
the claim of the title even goes so 
far as to letter the words on a bill- 
board. He is termed a prince, but 
that means nothing. A king who is 
no king asks hint if he could effect 
a royal assassination for money. 
The prince realizes he has boasted 
dangerously. He is given three days 
to .try to talk to the king’s sequest- 
ered daughter; -if he fails he will 
be beheaded^ He buys a large sil- 
ver goose, hides within it, and is 


Grimm and Andersen makes what® stll , ff in f! ? e mercantile tradition, conveyed to the princess’s .bed- 
a !iMui«5c ftiSI-estthev mSv 2 0t vague bag8 J of aold and sllver - chamb ? r - She, wealth -orientated 
have iit ltnUan too adt.it ?Sn5K SELF J «» " h ?. “ii* d ? ligb ff d *• 


to shake my elected naive pleasure story ca ]]ecT 


attests the sophistication. Io the 
Story called "The Man Who Came 


and is only too willing to talk when 


i Acted bv a coudIc of nrafesslonal . coitotse miring tne nay and, very much a story of a mercantilist 

5K Sff wish P Jo recover eSE and C ° meSl in fact * from 

n f/)1V liorttfldP Vtpfnrn nmrWnifu V . E V eal an « trust that hlS Genoa. 

wife's fidelity will work the magic ' The Chrlst-chlld sets, often with 


fteMcSd i 




v.-hich is nm liis first language. The 
fiimilv spoke the pure Spanish of 
Sephardic exiles, the scmints spoke 
Bit ljt.tr iu n. His parcnLs used German 
when they didn’t went him tn under- 
stumJ; inid front this association 
witli sucre cy the language seemed 
tu him a vehicle ni mugical 
iiiLBniation. 

Imaginative literature is always 
magical incamullnn, a form of 
words which signifies more than it 
stiy.s, transformed between tongue 
mid receptive ear. Hut what is 
snoki-n is itself units formation, 
shape given to feeling about visible 
experience. In the first place, the 
title Die Fuckel im Ofir (''The 
Torch in the Ear”) expresses this 
inn version of sight into sound 
which is the writer's craft. These 
nro the venrs Canetti spent in 
Vienna, and the title doubles also 
for two features of the experienced 
laiidscupe which became vitally im- 


to u painting which made a tremen- 
dous impression on him earlier in 
Frankfurt — Rembrandt’s The. Blind- 
ing of Sumson. Paintings have excr- 
cised an unsuspected influerice on 
Canetti's writings. He tells us lio 
believes there’s no better way to 
discover reality than through pic- 
tures. He sees them, of course, us 
concentrations of the visual mes- 
sages always received in life. The 
delusions of his characters in Die 
Blenching, each enclosed in his 
selective blindness, can now be re- 
lated to the fuscinutinn of Breughel 
and especially "The Parable of the 
Blittul ”, that file of sail figures 
stumbling after their leader into a 
brook. 

He also mentions the spell cast 
on him by Breughel's "The 
Triumph oE Death”, with its multi- 
tude of skeletons, crowds assembled 
beyond the grave. He tells ns he 
stood for a whole day before, tite 

t - /-i~i - n;. 


action which seem beyond the capa- 
city of human memory, after all this 
time. How true is the book then, 


idiiascupc wmcti necame vitally mt- stood for a whole day before, the 
portam for his development. In one isenheim aliurpiecc at Colmar. Die 
sense it pays tribute to Karl Kraus, Bleiuhnts wns written in it room in 
creator of the journal Die Packet, his lodgings with reproductions of 
whose public readings were the Griincwald pinned round the walls. 

Life without mother 


as autobiography ? Are we reading 
an invention distantly based on 
life ? This intricate design is the 
work of a master who structures his 
pages in a way that is as unreal 
and as true as paint applied stroke 
by stroke to canvas. Canetti is not 
merely telling us what he remem- 
hers, he is telling us what he knows. 
Kleist remarks in Michael Kohlhaas 
that probability is not always on the 
side of truth. The details Canetti 
supplies may seem improbable as 
direct recollection, but ouly because 
the author writes about himself and 
his world as he always does, with 
the imagination usually reserved for 
fiction. There are no categories, ex- 
cept by human inclination. Canetti 
shows that imagination is simply 
discovery of what is latent. That is 
why he can produce a record which 
is truer than the casual information 
of daily experience. This series of 
books about himself is developing 
into a remarkable work of German 
literature. 
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Hans Fronius in this craimn portrait (1973) of Karl Kraus takes one of 
the most formidable and fetired satirists of this century and turn* Mm 
into a dark, crow-like figure hunched over a desk. .4 beak of a non 
and sharp chin point menacingly ahead at soma imagined audience. 
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quelled it was fired by a linguistic of n-anXrrnLlnr, Th« Vrl u .f, 
nationalism wakened by anti- ces sivelv 0 f f er ed^n e H Ln an J thra^ 
Napoleonism. Grimm’s Law and the tliousand francs % 
tale of Snow White show in common w ffli? 

a concern with ancient origins- J" 1 haJ^tiM **1 

the crystallization of Primitive High the mof.lv and aST 

German, the demotidzatlon of and- takes tllc money and t,lcks them - 

cultural myth, the great word being 
Aryan. But, first reading Grimm in • 

English, we adopt the tales as'an*\«- , j • -t • 

aspect of our branch of Aryan cul- l\/l &\7 Oi I fYllfth 

ture; and it seems natural to do XYiwU-lv V Ctl 11111 Lll 

the same with the Calvino collec- 
tion. ’ SS SS ! ■ n — — « ■ i. m— i 

Calvino’s orientation is as Unguis- Rv IVfncnlinn D’AmiVn 
tdc as that of Jakob Grimm, in that y U AD1JC0 

the tales he has collected are all a - = — - - - 

Italic rather than Italian. There Is IIMRFDm nev% " 

room for tales from the Cdte d'Azur, UMBERT0 ECo 1 
since the Nifols dialect, and for that II nome della roaa 

SStof Ga,™??u g t a Se '£ M SO^PP. Milan: L10.000. 

from German-speaking Bolzano. * - 11 ■■ 1,1 ' ■ 

Some of the Greek-apeakera of Cela- T u 0v0 a/xm ^u, n „ 


The Chrlst-chlld gets, often with 
lachrymose consequences, into the 
Grimm collection, but there is little 
religion in the Italian tales. The 
devil comes into "Silver Nose". 
Indeed, Silver Nose is his delightful 
name. He is a kind of Bluebeard 


who gives the girl he abducts a 
key to a door which she must 
never open. Naturally, she opens ft 
and finds Hell inside. It is more 
purgatory than hell, since people 
can, with trickery, be rescued from 
it. And Silver Nose himself can 
be cheated: “Since Lucia had also 
carried off great sums of the Devil’s 
money, they were now able to live 
in comfort and happiness. They 
planted a. cross before the door, 
and from then on the Devil kept 
his distance.” The lord of Hell is 
just another black-hearted, and 
hence gullible, merchant. 

What religion we find is often 
shorn of the numinous and made 
to serve sectarian interests. There 
is a story still popular among 
Italian robbers which rests on tho 
implanting of a kind of Original 
Virtuo in the trade through Christ’s 
blessing of the thief on Goigotha. 
St Anthony is transmuted into a 
sort of Prometheus (his tale comes 
from Corsica). He steals fire from 
Hell and warms the world. Nuns 
and monks are distressingly secular. 
Priests tend to mild lasciviousness. 
If these stories show nothing else, 
they demonstrate the innate pagan- 
ism of the chief of the Christian 
nations. Or perhaps it had better 
be termed realism. Italian realism 
often comes out at the end of a 
tale in some such formula as ; " Yes, 


they lived happy ever after, but we 
sit here shivering in the dark.” 

Calvino has performed a valuable 
service to his own culture and. by 
extension, to our own. Reading his 
book, we are confirmed in our belief 
that human aspirations are every- 
where mucli the same, that gold is 
better titan paper money, that 
golden hair is magical, that the love 
of a good woman is above rubies, 
that the animal, vegetable and min- 
eral worlds form a unity, and that, 
on tite whole; life is pretty hard. 
To mitigate the hardness tales of 
magical good fortune must be told 
(or nowadays seen) in the dark, 
Where the writer can still learn 
from the folktale is in the tech- 
nique of rigid economy — an 
economy which, as Calvino reminds 
us in his notes, was often vitiated 
in the past by retellers of the tales 
who possessed literary ambitions. 
Our compiler has. following his own 
aesthetic as well as that of the 
folk, cut away excrescences very 
frequently. Wnat we get .here is 
less high literature than something 
between the bald tale and tha 
stylish artifact. It is a volume to 
possess, but the favors of tales will 
not return to it as often as he will 
to tl\e Kinder-und-Huusmdrc/ien. A 
lot of magic found its way into 
that pioneering search for philo- 
logical truth. 


Fronius s study reflects well the thrust and savagery of tins Vowrfvl , bX h a v e rnn^fhu^ i nr There is something of the sleuth 
intellect, restless in its refusal to confine itself to complacent and ■ ■{>«« 1 VXJ."" 1 ' £5 t. t# Ld5Jl2S In any scholar ; small wonder, chere- 

comfortable positions. This illustration is taken from a collection of . JJ. J* foie, that one as flamboyantly artic- 

si.vty-o/ie of Fronius's works, InutgiuHre PortriUs (149pp. S lyric. , 3 s«iufIi» Cd iTf r< l™« ulate as Umberto Eco should have 

■? 222 11291 6). edited by Wolfgang Ililger with mi introduction h* 

Reinhold Schneider. The subjects of these striking portraits, drawn tn 


entirety derived irqm peninsular 
Latin folklore. He has translated 


By J. ML Cocking 
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started nn, it seems to have been allergy- 
s.till born. Later letters in 1906 com- great 
plain of literary sterility. Within Proust 


llergy-provnking dust. It is all a 
reat Homeric adventure, with 
roust at the storm-centre and 


■ ■ ■ a few weeks of the letter to Lucien • great gales of • anxiety blowing 
Dander, Proust is writing to Robert through his letters* to the friends' 
Dreyfus that bad health and close he is persuading to advise him and 
confinement are sterilizing his mind, act for him; our own imagination 
The preface to Sdstmic seems to him con disport itself lu guessing the 
less well written than Les Ptalsirs reactions, of the recipients. Delay ‘ 
et fes jours; his notes are drivel follows delay, complicatipn follows 
"et j’aimerais mleux travailler complication; Proust,' ■ having 
s^rieusement. Mnis un minimum de changed his mind abopp a summer 
, bi entire physique e$r .n&cessaire holiday in Normandy and settled 


r' .i 'i . ' iii. v; , bi entire physique e$r .n&cessaire holiday in Normandy and settled 

1906 is, iiipbo for Proust. After a non seulement pour travflHler mais instead in a hotel in Versailles, in 

month in Dr Sollior's nursing home niftme pour recevoir des impressions a vast and hostile suite of the kind 

lie goes back to Paris feeling worse po&tiques du moitde ext6rieqr." • he evokes in the "overture” to his 


/ {hap when he went in. Letter after . rWfmher p-niut wk - nt A tn novel, manages^ to move into his new 
• letter shows hint obsessed with the M i N or dIluaer that ha wa^dolna home at dle ver y end of December. 

.Sft^SrJTilS'w .> .ha «. hm #***. ... 

iJ; to«idl The letiers^to ^ Revnaldo wltf l th * uanslatlon work that his' satisf action of : 1906 is the jaubHca- 
■ SS5 aivcholboMpS n,othar had encouraged ; « Et quant tlon of Sisame <tt les fps,- followed 

^'-rasiba - R their^ ^ ad^esSnf orivhte * I,3C ‘reductions de* rtol-mfime je by the nvo articles Beauhler wi'ote 


traductions 


' laneiia<ra'i« umhBrrn«K.ine -In n man t 11 «■ P«U5-je cotirnge. witniti a:- m uuua iu.m- 

• nf^ 8 |! SriyilvSs fadiod £s the y eur «r two he will hi ' laying up Fignro. The letters in which. Proust ■ 

' for C his mother- > £ store of "impVesSion?- Mtbo editor howliewbuld 

The Impulse ’Write somethin afar. P^riqueR’', nsinji them/to stir older; book deolt With and by- 

morehSwtant thin eXs u" Rus- ones back to life, and turning the whom,, while at the same time, beg- 
• SS?i Sec ilSL that hfc nfather - SJi^H . WW of the Boulevard Wfi not. to give himself or any . 

• wbuld^have ■ admired enoiigh* to Housjmanrt Into a Ttof-housa fori his- ? a §i?l£ 8 ®^*^^nbow eli not-’ 


. VH>I Ul ll«H IKItVI. IM LIUS mi- .. . " J . n t.ii . , 

:> leciifhr is Iqtiiguing. Early In June, owrtfaoof the Cornet de, ilMS. :One. , With -Proust ..so .depressed . and 
. Proust tells Lu¥ fan Dauder that hc - fattqr to AlbuMra irt May- 1908 1 ik v ^| n»^qtent;sotae of the letters make 
; teiy 'rumlivad ’ the -rOfoireDres to Itjs oiodes a list . of all ..the kinds ^f.- dfapintlhg reading- But sometimes 


I ■' I* J - 1 . r « ■ * 1 ^ 

v. 


Cdtlis; jiri 


umdur will out, 
i Reynaldo Hahn 
jiarole" of the 


Reinhold Schneider. The subjects of these striking portraits, drawn m , 
varied styles , though often with quick fluent movements, arc njnlicul V 
mid 'historical figures . writers, composers and artists throughout tht > 
ages. We find Aeschylus and Shakespeare as well as Kufka and Camus, .■ 
Pilate and Caligula as well as Lenin. i 

A historian under fire ■ 

■ ■ > —.1. v justice and liberty M , site is otieyw 

By Michael Howard :? 

m ■ ^gsgs^s 7 ■'■■■ - values, but it is .hurt! tn trnco >o \ 

M . Br a* non. it bis direct experience its a frost > 

MARC BLOCu . line fighter. Bloch iu fuct seemt . . 

Memoirs of War 1914*15 to. have found as much difficult/ 

. Translated, with an introduction, l>y Bs anyone else— as for example ntt * 

Carole Fink British cunicmnorat v R.- II. Tnwnof • 

184pp. Cornell University Press. £9. —In rolatiug .tho. diicci expononttj 

0 8014 1220 X of war to a broader . framework, w : ; 

.SUCiOtal VOluCS. Wllill War certtUIUf Jt 
- „ , , did. for hint, -however. wu$ what 

In May: 1974 Ms Corolo Fink of . does for all imitidlo-cluxs soldiers i « a. ; 
Wilmington, North Carolina, found lu-oadonod his ndmiriuiuii and cor*- 1 -.,.- 
in a French public library tho frag- passion for the common folk, W : 
mc.ntnry diaries kept by Move Bloch menu pimple, mvning * whom »;•; 
dining his war service in 1914-18. served. '/ 

; ™m^ Tf r ?hfe H &nd wSrid *w.“ Th. hbtoplw of .he Fh« W^j ■ 

.* historical ' reflecfion. They wore JJ nL» in Yhi retSt 

simply a frodt-line journal little to be cauglit up, Fii st ill . r ® L,L- 

' different 'from: those kept by thou- ; 

-sands of other literate soldiers, end constituted the pottle otthe 2 
' ahliQtigh. the character' of tho ■ fought i dj l 'QU|lj the c |\- 
. author emerges as one-df outstand- 3914-1 S in reg .j, 

‘lug - ' courage, reelllence and -g»e Fprftl : dq i ta Grucrie. north » j 
patriotism, there is rt 6 thing to mark I st Menehoula, -where ®P®f , fll0 \ 
him out one- af the great histor- battlos gradually u :-j. 

’’ fans of our century. 1 trench warfare; the French M ” 

Ms. Fink has tried to -bridge the e ^. of Ypres. • , ijth V 

gap between Marc Bloch the He recounts his advenLures w^ . 
-■soldier and Marc Bloch the historian an mtellectual detechnnuit .bf jJJJ, ^ 

■ iviih_a-i introduction that takes up bye passionate moral commit , . 

ns much, space -, as. does the' text both to his comrades and his c ^ . 

itself., This, covers with great cpm- At the technical level, he shows iio t 

. ptnence both his lpUitary and .his the- French, army gradunlly a h-. 
ucaJemic careers and suggests some itself , to chi s - new. and inures K.. : 
of,- the effects th,at war service ( moy type of warfare. In terms of m j t R: • 
have, hari on Bloch’s , historical he enables t us to understand now ^ 
thinking. In this .latter task .she is was that they could endure 
/ not wholly, successful. It may be two and a -half. .uninterrupted j I: 

. true, a« she Writes, that “for- Bloch before beginning, to crack. >■ t 

; the * >ct of participation in the . Some of Blodb's personal obscf' E 

1 }inm ? n .suffering and. triumph was- vat , dtis curious. i.He desenbj |; 
mdisponsablb to the practice of his f Example, ho\V he' expefien<»J f- 

^.Ctatt 'S but -this certainly does, not undar fil -e " that particular foeJJ V 
/ eidergd clearly, ftom . It. .study - of his, s j lare g by all who have ever beg , 

. . hittorjcal, jyrttiqS- . • . ; . . ahot , ; at; • oxasperarion cotnbhj 6 * .• 

. fa her stfttemeot that Bloch’s war with uneasiness, ;as VAeti . duvinB 
. experience was '• reflected In - La- • social- tothering - piiej ^mas j 

- socidtd feodanp ‘whose -• " dominant < corner eu by a ct*attk .-j vvejt, ”^. . 5 

Mhente' is; an ancient 1 maxim of vigl- notf an bistdrians have- iett n ^ . ■ 
V IjnWe iri ihepvejjerviulori of Honour, ■ • like /that under', "■ ■ . » 

•-.* : '- r . L' :i v ' a 


for the philologist, we are in order 
in, accepting It in English. It Is on 
Americanized English which, as al- 
ways in suoh instances, disturbs by 
dragging us out of Europe, But tite 
Disney precedent (seven dwarfs 
speaking with six kinds of Aroearican 
folksiness) justifies the exobldsm. 

I must say.ndw that, on flnfishlug 
Oalvlno’s book (a genuino labour of 


" — — The murders are all connected 

By Masolino D’Amico 

-■ — library : a magnificent treasury of 

' scholarship without equal In the 

UMBERTO ECO 1 whole of Christendom. Its custodian, 

II nome della rosa second only to the Abbot in the 

(to*™ t in ««« hierarchy, and by tradition his suc- 

50ipp. Milan.. Bompfam. LIO, 000. cessor, conceals its secrets in ac- 

g=5S S BSSSSS Saa cot-dance with his own idea of what 
. . . . is good for others. It is soon 

There is so me tiling of the sleuth apparent that the victims have all 
in any scholar ; small wonder, there, come into contact with a certain 
fore, that one as flamboyantly artic- dangerous codex, whose contents are 
ulate as Umberto Eco should have disclosed only at the end. 
successfully turned his talents to Eco makes It clear that he k not 
the writing of a detective story, ll aiming to create suspense — indeed, 
nome della rosa. But this, Eco s the deaths and other coups de 
first novel, is_ no mere detective thddtre are announced in the 
story ; rather, its framework serves chapter-headings. But the novel is 
as a vehicle for nothing less than cunningly constructed, especially 
R , ?!,?]! ^1® author knows the description of the all-important 

about tha Middle Ages—and all he end secret lay-out of the forbidden 
wishes us to know. Followers of library whose architecture is a 
Eco s brilliant work in the field of representation, as it were, of all 


R , aj] *ke author knows t he description of the all-bmporta 

about the Middle Ages—and all he Bn d secret lay-out of the forbldd 
wishes us to know. Followers of library whose architecture is 
Eco s brilliant- work in the field of reoresentarion. as it were, of 1 


this labyrinth reveals Its mysteries 
to the investigator — a modem man 
pitting his cool intelligence against 
a medieval puzzlo ; in the process 
we are given long and often absorb- 
ing. insights into that ago— its his- 
tory, its predicaments, its intricate 
politics and religious wars, its 
philosophy, mythology, science, 
handicrafts, cuisine, medicine land 
sorcery. Faithful to medieval taste, 
there are also elaborate catalogues 
of herbs, monsters, heresies, pro- 
digies, superstitions, end so on ; 
sometimes compelling, sometimes 
entertaining, but sometimes ' exas- 
peratfng. On page 4S0, for instance, ■ 
with the denouement jn sight the 
Abbot embarks on a leisurely digres- 
sion, lasting two fu-ll pages, describ- 
ing the virtues and mystic values of 
the precious stones fa . the Virgin's 
ling (" Jasper for faith, chalcedony 
for charity, ' emerald : for purity, 
sardonyx for the placidity of vlr- 


Galvino’s book (a genuino labour of 
love, and also a pointer to Calvino’s 
literary. aims, which have more to 
dp with the recovery of the folktale 
than the innovations for which his 
novels have been Praised), t went 


„, u . , representation, as it were, ot all sardonyx for tne placidity ot va> 
semiotics may not be aware of his available doctrine, sacred and pro- ginal life, ruby for the bleeding 
erudition as a medievalist, though fane. Nightly, and by slow degrees, heart of Calvary, chrysolite, whose 
some may remember him as argu- 

ably the nimblest synthesizer of . • • 

Evening entertainments 


novels have bean praised), £ went 
straight back to Grimm aod read It 
Cnrough. Being dccasionally bored 
uy the Itflliah stories, I wondered If 
, the fault was in myself, but I found 
i was never bored by tho Toutonic 
tales and must conclude that they 
are, superior. J 

r nothing in Cal- 

Sel SlH?' vTSS ? 11 .•. 1wuI S Inspire 
W»ritnLil^u M lha . expenditure .of 


some may remember him as argu- 
ably the nimblest synthesizer of 
Aquinas since G. K Chesterton. 
Eco's rare gift for epitome has a 
chance to snino forth in this book 
and his own delight in his task is 
often infectious. At the same time, 
this very delight carries a risk: 
one is Intermittently reminded of 
novels by Jules Verne such as 
■Around the Moon , in which the 
author’s desire to impart know 


multiform brilliance is in memory 
of the marvellous variety of Mary's 
miracles ; hyacinth far charity . . ."). 

But no nna will quarrel with the 
book’s main point, which is to vin- 
dicate humour. While the learned 
dispute the question whether Jesus 
ever laughed, the villain of tha 
piece goes to inordinate lengths to 
conceal from die world Aristotle’s 
defence of comedy. For this is the 
explosive codex which must bo kept 
hidden at all costs; the murderer 
believes havoc would result if it 
came to light, Eco’s English detec- 
tive takos the opposite view and 
like him we are inclined tq. blame 
tha age’s ferocity and misery on 
Its lack of humour. Wild- will not 
side with B&akervUle and hie efforts 
to keep at least one spark of the 
Eire of comedy alive? The final 
loss of; the, grept library is sad, 
but perhaps no culture at all Is 
preferable to a culture parsimoni- 
ously transmitted, and falsified in 
the process, by gloomy madmen. 


By Ann Cornelisen 


ALESSANDRO FALASSI l 


study of ' the traditional evening 
visits, made by one family or mofa 
to the house of a neighbour, that 
wore the centre of F the Tuscan 
peasant’s social life. : : 


ledge bos carried ■ hlifi away, end Folklore by tlie Fireside t Text 
leaves tho render toiling along be* Context of tho Tuscan yegila 
hind, a little baffled. Still, like 264pp. Scalar Press. £12.50. 

600.5 


the Fireside t Text and qualifications 


• Verne, 8 E co^e xhib/ti ^ wi mdng con^ o^fSjZ flW.T *****'. SnS?i/nnri n nmSr Imnnrrnrn? 

■ »g*g , ■ , - ■■■ - te atgAt’S 

} ■ .*! f . Wn i^ ,. Jn Italy today ** folkku'e.” ' is fash- • academic analytical methodology.. 

' Mu6h ingenuity has gone, into, the -.ionpble and has become as debased- Ahd he- is- Tuscan, He remembers 

• ,plbt. ' The,,dctlojn is set. in a thajor as tlie cuirency./ Tbe claim of .. wie. Fegtie and obviously was Casein- 

• BenedfatiitA - abbey ; > iti Northern ; specisuUifad rocjt , groups' .tfiiat. -they ' ; afced by .(hent.: : . - 

? .Italy, 1h the turbulent yeat; J327. All -have -revived qnd;- preserved 1 »adi : .. . t. n n e mn „„ ‘ „ . 
iVvttTiM th^Chiirch fs pOwecut- /tiwial PCa»Mit^sPiigs is hard to . wo . rd of many mean- 

tih/t flnSaiirvS Fr^tlrelH: trfutei't theVi, olav caMot be 'yake -for the dead, tho 


Professor Folassi brings special 
qualifications to His project. He is 
an , Italian, who writes fa English. 
He .avoids the lacunae end njiscon*. 


I In'nfci; ■'l* . .ot 

i£teS u, ?\ Bnd much won*y. 
Italian tales seem' td have 


today ** fo-lkk»‘e M ’ is fash- 


passed already thvouah vv>a . BehedJctiitii,- abbey ; fa Northern . fpecteflilfSd rocjt .groups' .that 
of sophisticated^ " m?nde^ W- All/ . have .revived qnd. -preserved- 


He .avoids the lacunae and njisconv 
captions of the foreign researcher- 
cum-questionnaire - and - interpreter, 
though ha does not entirely escape 
acadeirilc analytical methodology. 
Ahd he; is- Tuscan, He remembers 
tite. Fart je and obviously was Casein- 


refute’Sv.-whati they, play cannot be 
;.idepipod. During ’tiiie Wurfst «««- 
jCfa^WesqUe. 1 fesfas,’: ' many 
recently esrittfthfid, crowd tmit calen- 


structures that formed die family 
structurea and roles that we have 
considered in- rural Tuscan culture 
and its folklore.” But he does- not 
tall us what those economic struc- 
tures were. What, for example was 
' tiie basis of land tenure? And it 
would be useful to know more of 
'the role of the landowner end that 
• of the tenant. In' the last thirty 
years all these have changed drama- 
tically, ■ 

Tha Vegtla is a social event of 
'die past. Jn Tuscany peasants still 
farm their lend (or that of others), 
and tiie extended family can' still 
be found,' living in a large, sprawl- 
. Ing hquse of cascina : -but theirs Is 


the death -tha Oii eiri" in thfl' an O w vi retr> ' earlier, fmd" whose tldvdcaw recenrly. eadlililied, crowd tmiT.caien- 
'Whke ^ m S'. W total ■ pover^ niay, it is feared, dar. k fw are repeated-, at 

red-hot ?hoes of* iron and dance till anarchy, and undermine the obligingly convenient .interval, 

she -drauaV There Is an unfolksv . sedular power of ihe. Church. For Museums of, CiyiltA Coiitadina 
' 5 ‘ elegmice! almost ^ oualitvof ths ttls ver y r«48qq the Emperor, is en- abound/ahd RAT, tha state television 


gap between • Marc Bloch the 
.soldier and Marc Bloch the historian 
• iviih.au introduction that takes up 


, 'fagqnds of chivalry. 


• . , . Hohnestan name . oT GiigUelmo da 

. ®;,. do , not Ifati much of the Basket vllle (hls Watson, called 

myth. It is as though Adso, tells the. story ; these, 2nd the 
’ 't . Greco-Roman * tales of Demeter novel's Shakesoearean title.' . are bv 


ns much i space -, as. does the ' text 
itself., This, covers . with great cpm- 
, peteupe both his lpilitary and .his 
ucajemic careers and suggests some 
of, the effects th,at war ' service t may 
Invo, hoc on Bloch’s . historical 
thinking- In this .lattdr task .she is 
not wholly successful. It may be 
. trui^, ae she writes, that “for Bloch 
. the ‘ bet of participation . fa the 
i ll uman ^suffering and .triumph, was 
.fadisponsable to the practice 'ot his 
!, ,qt aft -'f, but : this certainly ‘does not i 
/ eihei'gfl clearly from h study- of hls. 1 
..hittorical, writing. ; -V . 

. TO her ; statement ’that' Bloch’s, war 
. experience - was - reflected In - La 
. socidti feodaUv -'whose " dominant 
■ thente'is; an apdencimaxini of vigl- 
V falde ih the-pYe^ervailon of honour, 


Investigation. (The current one, 
"La festa, la farina, ia force," in 


Is as though Adso, tells the. story ; these, &nd the seven instalments, promises the 

-dj. — v — _ 1 of Demeter novel’s Shakespearean title,- are by "cefii popolari” a chance ;to dis- • -- - --- 

a?«t2S e ^ 10 ? e J?®? no means . Eco’s only homage to cuss ■ “their 'culture ■ without 

insufficiently sophisti- English culture) arrives at tite abbey : [expert:] hitervi^ws or interpreta- “JKJi 'iMawtSS 

'VSSwU^® I* nofixiiis made out of t0 act as mediator between, the tiefa” ) v X&^fiiSSS. 

agonies of- winter and the hope forces of tolerance and the Poue’s ;•«. of the next stop to the might-be 


Vigil kept by the relatives at the 
bedside of ute desperately 111, sea- 
sonal dances, a* in veglione for 'the 
New Year, or simply gatherings 
around a fireplace on a dark. winter 
night,- Custom governed ail of the 
Veglid, including Its entertalnmepts. • 
Ohildren could clamOur for fairy 
tales and the old could' be coaxed 
to ■ tell them once, more, Lullabies 
were crqonedi jingles recited and 
their moral lessons -drummed into 
stubborn MttJe heads. Courtship was 
a .^public... affair with' its, own. 


J,, 0 wi. vhuvm im . uiiwbiu am 

a. different Ufo. Television, the great 
'leveller, has Invaded their evenings. 
iThe ybung no linger linger at home 
/When the day’s work is done. . 

They are off on: their motorcycles 
to the cinema, the discotheque and 
the pizza restaurant,, all considered 


respectable enough now by. the most 
^exacting parent; They are the con- 
: Burners oF the new. recycled ’folk- 
lore, and presumably will . produce 
yet another of their own,. Fomra- 


' rthnSt- 1 -! • 8 i s ot to act as mediator between, the 

°i„ wii,te ^ and *6 h0 E e farces of tolerance and the pope’s 
■'ri- ti come. But. on the inquisitor, the chief persecutor of 
tn«- adventures of youths the Dolcfaians, who is due to Stop 


tiOo ” V . • . every ?tep was on. exact indication 

• ■ . ' •' of. the next stop to tha might-be 

Even folklore .can be exploited, lovers- and to the relatives and 
At beat the resbits are q&bhft friends who , Watched. The bpund- 


SIreonhfawaym tSe South. « ■ ?^ h ™**™»**' *«** <* the VegUf wera familial 

human-to aniraaL and back again, n^vcameis ffad the abbdy In ^ h V ^ an ^d respect far them was ipatlne- 

^ &/h%& £ « y S a«S that 

h' fa k tlie Aryan heart Z\£ ?n f s d 5, "okl Ms once ^ 2 '&££&'$>£ 


; yery -much in -the' Aryan- heart- is asked to revive his once Jc' • acc^ptea fu.e ,pan.ai»ci *ne pxooaoje 

y ■ '«■■■' In a ' discover the evolution and con- future, of a common Ufa. Fables 

Wikliicri » i .i ,1,. fa 03011 ® volution of a facial sbejety, dnd 'told and retold* and -stfags 

? ueo ^ s °* so . u fa throw light on whose writings ar^' often: the' only Were sung ovgr and overV agpin. 

. * & stauu.- “Ms;,, 

M «re .no , putenea . seemingly m .seBpi^^mr 1 „ n A Pnlkinr* n» The Fire- ■ vraf A .«»... ^nlBuirl^ilnaB. 


'halve seals. We are ashes 

gams?*-::;- 


emphasis in the title); Is a serious: final Analysis; it .was the ecodoinfa 


.ately ,We have 'a. record fa Folklore 
.' bp the Fireside of the social wprld 
. their . gran dfa tilers and gr&at-giand- 
knew. If such cultures wore 
simplp . by . ijiodarn stqndafd»; they 
had immense; dignity. 

Folklqra Studies in the Twentieth 
i CentwTJ, ; th’e proceedings 1 .of /the 
. centenary, conference of t(he Folk- 
lore Societe-,- has recently, been- pub- 
lished (499pp. BoydclL and Brewer. 
?:E35. O 85991 .064 4). Edited by 

• Vqnetia J. Newall, jlie book 1 contains 
v . sofas' sixty pop are,; rangfag. ,fiom 
. /'* Turk ey •. -Buzzard: Tales : • of. the 

.Ecuadorean ftufahua ”, by . H-Osaleen 
•» Howard, Jo ,*.* The Value-; -of -fan 
, Zabava's I2th:cetmrry :Sepber 
. Sha’ashu’iiu • (* Book of Dollght') 

• for. the Comparfltive Study Of Folk- 

• fate ”, by Hafai Schwaivbaiutu 
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The sociology of sudden death 


engush social history 
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By Julian Symons 

STEPHEN KNIGIIT : 

Form and Ideology in Crime Fiction 
202pi». MfU'inilliin 0.1. 

0 .U3 28H7G U 

The last dccude has seen the publi- 
cation of several sliiilies dealing 
with one u-iped nr another of crime 


a crucial itiL-miingful fissure " ore firmed when we are t*M 
to be found on every page, and “though the first Poirot story had 
texts are not so much examined as an intricate and specially mf mined 
given h quick social X-ray under ... way of poisoning. Lhnstie s laiei 
which they may reveal “a false crimes arc quite ordinary in tecn- 
diulectic of thought and reality, a nique ”, It can only be said rhar toe 
bogus problematic that could con- reverse is true. The use of coniine, 
vince the newly alienated reader the toxic principle of hemlock, niiu 
that his own epistemology could 0 { riciu, a toxic protein omuined 
stand as an ontology” (Poe), or may from the castor bean, are only two 
boih the cansunieiJsi anione many exotic methods of 


expose 


fictVnh. In &n gland there have been &(lurce and liberal individualist basis murder in the eigluy-three poison - 
Colin Wuisoii's Snobbery U'lt/i 0 f empiricism” (Ed McBaln). iug.s to be fnuiul in the Christie 


Violence and R. F. Stcwmi’s exclu- 
sion into Victorian detective fic- 
i i mi . . . A nil Always a Detective. 
Hiring with Gavin Lam belt's study 
of tin* thriller. The Ptmgcroiw 
l:\dfiC. The most interesting among 
a nilinher of Aniericnn bonks, Wil- 
liuiti Ruelilmu nil’s .S’nint With a Gun. 
hud for its suh-litlc "The Unlawful 


Ignore or interpret the socio- books, ^et good putnis “ r ® m, ‘ 1e 
logical jargon, however, and Knight here too, among tfwm i li e 
has interesting things to sav. His gestton that the Christie stones lend 
suauesrioii that behind the A'eit’gdie in part like folk tales nr tvoik* toi 
Ctncmlar is the view that crime was children, and that they nlso com am 
an aberration which could be kept a strong element of gossip, 
under control in a securely Chandler is considered mostly in 


Vrdatinn io Pureiuitll. Ml) Lovely, 

America Pri Sue R v e " A <ld"ioTli , is ij, 6 of such assiirance iviih Godwins and McBH i„ j„ terms of the first 
V rn on,? li erati rc bln m imh i es and »» J-efefc WiUmhh to sub- {mir 87lh Precinct books. Again, 

uuioblngraifhics 1 reKlffi* P to Kr.y- ««■“ .. ,0 ?- 1V, J if one cuts., way through the socio- 



The significance of signatures 


I possess a 
long-lost y«i 
Sudan which amon 
tdva ephemera cor 


intend no comment on die . oppor- 
tunity, motivation and capacity to 
read literary, printed materials. 
Neither surviving evidence, for tihe 
operations of tho book trade nor 
probate inventories yield quami- 
liable evidence for the prevalence 
of literacy in that higher sense. 
Twenrietlbcentury Suffolk envoys a 

_ _ high level of literacy which is iudls- 

. pensnble to the conduct of ordinary 
notebook dbttog from . business, but many of the homes 
w of service in - the which 1 entered in my boyhood in 


DAVID CRESS* : 

; Literacy and the Social Order 
j Reading and writing div Tudor dnd 

i Stuart England - 

246pp. Cambridge University Press, 
£12.50. 

0 SZ1 22514 a . ■ 


By Patrick Collinson 

heard a piece of defamatory gossip, not a period of absolute "struc- 


tural” transition, so we need his- 
torians of literacy to tell us where 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies stood in tho progression from 
the later Middle Ages, when liter- 
acy was a possession of no more 
than 10 per cent of men and 1 per 
cent of women, to the nearly univer- 
sal literacy of both sexes in the 
late nineteenth century. 

Dr Cressy naturally tells a story 
of progress; "By toe end of the 
Stuart period the English had 
achieved a level of literacy unknown 
in the past and unmatched else- 
where in early modern Europe" 

. . - - . - , (What this actually means Is that 

name in the book. This was all that teenth century to know what pro- 41 re turns) can tell us wiliat the by 1714 one In two of men and one 
, Mohi could write end he had never portion of the literate Suffolk vil- ll 8“ r ” for literacy In these Essex in four of women could sign their 
learned to read. If Tudor and Stuart iages of those generations were able p ® rl8fie9 ma 7 have meant, in terms names.) But the naively Whigglsh 


. other eyoca? the county, contained few or no 
*» dho Jslgrvn- books, unless by “ books “ we mean. 


turn of a cei’teJn Mohi eHMn, a ; as the country -people mean, roaga- 


so that sufficient depositions sur- 
vive to provide adequate samples 
for most social categories. Cressy 
has been content with a total sam- 
ple of 20,000. 

What con the social historian do 
with such a superfluity of. uni- 
form but less than eloquent data ? 
Working on a national scale, he can- 
not comment very usefully on local 
variations. Cressy’a . attempts to 
explain die differences between 
Essex ■ parishes are not very con- 
vincing. Only the raicroscopists, 


P - lure* U> ■ bci-umi -raMm »l — , — ,»« junail, IlIBKil- , , ft - .* _ n < „ : 

f - Nubian from Dongjoja. Mohi'.wua my rings. Unfortunately we shall never ™ t-Vh« Co ri2.55 

f •* servant dnd "every Friday he. col- be able to learn euough about the Wrlghtson on Terllng (both, 

lected his- wages and wrote his ephomeral literature of the seven- happens, missing from the 


This eiigr. 
hn Norman 


- BW-raWdS TS = 


iinti a fumil.v-utithnri/od biography 
of Dorothy L. Sayers on the way. 

K lus several encyclopaedias ami 
ililioprapliiL’s, nnH you have a 
hotly nf writing about the crime 
story dint would have seemed 
impi-nhuhlc rwttiiv years ago. 

Yet it is still trjie ihnt some 
nspuclN nf the subject — llnlahly 
rcu tiers hip uml sole* — have had 
little uiu-niioii. Are Agutha Chris- 
tie's readers mosily women, ami are 
they predominantly middle-class? 

Are there social, as distinct from 
literary, reasons for her enormous 
sales? Why nr© Frederick Forsyth’s 
sales so much greater than those of 
what ninny would regard ns similar 
wriu-rs ? It is to such mutters, al- 
though not to those particular ques- M „ . . 

lions that Stephen Knight, nn distinct front the firework displays educated middle-class McBaln is the sort 


in terms of the romantic hero tnk 
trig on increasingly the role of 
society’s protector during the nine- 
teenth century. The studies of 
Du pin mid Holmes go a little way 
in this direction, although Knight 
is led Into psychoanalytical dis- 
cussions of l*oe which have no 
direct connection with his social 
i licme. 'flic analysis of the plots in 
the first collection of Holmes short 
stories is most suggestive in show- 
ing that crime is often seen in 
them as the failure of respectable 
professional people to measure up 
in Victorian society’s standards, 
rather thim as the work of 
criminals. Knight observes also that 
the actual solution of cases rarely 


attitudes to crime looked for by 
readers. The point is made, for 
instance, that although McBain’s 
books have a documentary veneer, 
their real impact gives reassurance 
about the protective power a well- 
equipped police force hos in rela- 
tion to disturbed private relation- 
ships rather than to organized 
crime. Unfortunately, however, 
these two chapters are marked par- 
ticularly by Knight’s distaste for the 
social attitudes which he finds be- 
hind Chandler’s and McBain’s writ- 
ing. Chandler is severely ad- 
monished for tfitism, for his “ blank 
uninrere5t in poor and black citi- 
zens” and for “a strong underly- 



(317pp. 
once of 
invention 
as ” the 

■ u'S are shown the shorty millionaire nhd his secreuirp (the mirraror) 
examining epistolary evidence about Clay shown to them by "the 
L ■ cleverest detective in England ”. 


Asvuciaic 
Sydney University, has 
himself. His concern is 


Professor of English at 
addressed 


with Lite 


writer* and the readers who "buy. 
read II nd find cum fort ” in rheir 
work because it not only suggests 
ideas about the control' of crime, 
but also expresses I lie audience’s 
own “ whole view of the world ’’. He 
gives individual chapters to Sher- 
lock Holmes. Ileicula Poirot, Philip 
Mnrloivo and the Ed McBaiti police 
saga, besides more plan ring looks 
bi Poe’s Dupin und Godwin’s Caleb 
Williams, anil stresses that crime 
fiction and its heroes are con- 
sidered here in terms of The V im- 
manent social ideologies” conveved 
in the stories rather than specific- 
ally -os. works of literature. 

Professor Knight, however, goes 
further than this. His introduction 
smiiJJs warnings against what he 
calls - the evaluative approach — the 


shows much deductive reasoning, as political attitude, that of the as hammer 
distinct from the firework displays educated middle-class McBaln is • l - 
of specialized knowledge (rather convicted of -naive moralism, conser- 
rhnn reasoning) with which Holmes vative social attitudes and praise 
dazzles Wfeison at the beginning of ' of police bureaucracy. It is only 
several stories. In some respects superficially surprising that the 
Holmes wax not a very up-to-date much more • reactionary Poe and 
detective. The Bertillon method Agatha Christie get off compara- 
was used at the cud of the nine- lively lightly. NoLhing stirs 'a 
■ teenth century by almost every Marxist sociologist to denunciation 
European police ■ force, but it is more surely than an individual 
barely mentioned In the Holmes opposition to authority like Chand- 
novels and short stories. let’s, or a genial liberalism like 

In dealing with Agotha Christie, •' 

' Knight confines himself almost 
wholly to considering The Murder 
of Roger Ackroyd (just as he con- 
cerns himself only with the Holmes 
Aduejtiurcs), but the attempt to 
’deduce, thq whole from a single 
part works less well here. It - la 


hove compared Christie and Chand- 
ler with less successful writers of 
their, own kind. Why do such 
writers, using the Golden Age and 
the private eye background, sell 
many less copies than thdir exem- 
plars ? The answers must surely lie 
in a combinath 
approach. 


the former, the most useful and 
familiar to historical demographers 
are the tests imposed by the Lone 
Parliament In its struggle witf 
Charles I: the Protestation Oath of 
lemented by 

novel ‘or play has serious intentions ; Stuart society cannot include Coveiam ‘of 1643 'and “the “Solemn 
nov 1 or limy - an element of exact measurement,. League and Covenant of. 1644. 


personal mark. 

If the signature Is not a reliable 
token of the ability to write and to 
read, and if the "mark” is not evi- 


highbrow »nd popular on ore ret.; Si * ¥«. Principally, oupple 
in the sense dint n “ highbrow ■. Jwn l he returns under the 


of one sort' or anorher which an 
absent in the ‘'popular” work, but 


For signatures provide ”««&. ^“the inientTon^ of'pwttwnVthS 
evidence which can be quantified 


tnoa of useful skills : or, of course, 
by a combination of the two. 

Early modern Sweden, where It 
was official policy to encourage 
universal literacy — it was made a 
condition of church membership 
and full cicizenslhlp-^iprovides an 
almost pure example of “push”. 
In the relatively simple Swedish 
economy it was not writing but the 
ability to 'read which whs at a pre- 
mium, and for religious and political 
reasons which were non-functional. 
By contrast, tho variable levels of 
literacy attained in fihe provinces 
of seventeen th-century France sug- 
gest the .operation of “ pull ” fac- 
tors. As for England, Dr Cressy 
argues that the impulses of enthu- 
siastic educators and of government 
represented a locally and intermit- 
tently significant push, but that die 
assembled points to the selec- r 
penetration of literacy and con- 
quently to a situation' in which 
ill prevailed. "The evidence indi- 
thac the penetration of liter- 
England was largely a res* 
to need, need felt selectively 

— . — „ MWUI1 — different trades aud dreumstanr 

For example, Cressy’a analysis of which left the majority of husband- c0s i rather than a response to ideo- 

•s the 1641 returns calls In question men, labourers and women and logical pressures which might trails- 

g Lawrence Stones suggestion of a many artisans unable to read or cen d narrow occupational require- 

h simple dichotomy between high write for much of the eichteenth ments.” This is not in con slat out 

wiHi what much biblographical 
and archival 'evidence suggests j 
that large numbers of early mod- 
ern Englishmen and many women 

— i- round It an advantage to read bills, 

of ten or twenty years earlier, tihe — • e - - * 


they are illusory if die further ; ' J,™! e c ®V C i^br2 these tests should apply, to eyry 

oasunipHo.i i, made clmt .hi hillv • “ ^>‘,“>1 f 


ny between high 

literacy in the lowlands and low 
literacy in the highlands. Berk- 
shire, with 74 per cent Illiteracy, 
was as backward as anywhere lit 
the north - country. It appears that- 
there Is one truth to be sought on a 
scale far smaller than " Yorkshire M 
or Peter Clark’s "Kent” 


write for much of the eighteenth 
century.:. 

From the tricky ai'Ltlunetlc of 
converting oath-takers, testators and 
deponents into the schoolchildren 
or twenty years earlier, tihe 
history of Tudor end Stuart educa- 


tion becomes a scenic railway of 


ups and downs ; advance in the 

1630s (indeed an epoch of "reform fl,a ohvh 

end renewal”), checked under ^ *, ?«»«• 


bonds and recognizances, but were 
far from literate in a more humane 
sense. 

David Creasy's .findings are obvl- 


at best Elitist 
right dlsr 
h ue that' 
comfort to one set 
through the attitudes 


- - . , With regional differences kept in 

that is, to per - “7 .-S 111 - . t ? J| ..“ ncea ] a _. W _ 1 ^° their place, Cressy can concentrate 


' ^he basic failure of , Professor 
Km gilt's confused and clotted, but 
not valueless, book is that it offers 
no answers to the questions it pro- 
poses about- the relationship .of 
writer and audience. in the field of 
crime fiction; Another, and -prob- 


■fiS = 

themr chondier', ,o ^ tfrJK ST JZ J jSMA Ti "*■ " p “* - SSSL *2“ 

Mickey Spillane’s (whose ideo- acicnco fiction is commonly Ignored ,-Qther early mod 
logical premises are truly disrepur- by literary critics. An example tlisi - ties. E. P. Th 
able) to a third; but one must • happens to be on the shelf, Walt«. principle of tht 

surely go beyond such aoclologlca . AUen'r Tradition and Dremit (1961k ^ mriciT contcoiv However the sarao 

s, mpfict.es, and try to define what finds no room.. to mention Ambler, j- ^Jcrupulously obsirved,. Moll el-Din, S? eg ffi in size 0™^y four London 

l ^ slx Suffo,k P arish es proved 

■1 usable ”, .whereas the illiteracy rate 


ful government-directed drive for 
universal literacy. The nineteenth 
century Is not to be read back Into 
the sixteen tli and seventeenth, as to 
some Bxtent It was in' Joan Simon’s 
- rhetoric if not in her facts. But the 


**s**»- iiuiwniis /j wivUwWta uuutn 

Edward VI and Mary ; energetic 
advance fv-om 1560 to 1580, truly a 
time of "educational rewoilutibn 
followed by a puzzling doldrums 
from 158Q to 1610 ; and than 

' U c r iw, r tr 0 pf“l'.p» S "lf P t t h? time 

M tlm rlwii w»r mirrmwipH Ku m. otuurt England may, for all that 
uie civil war, succeeded oy re- wn ,-ofion*- it.- 

covery and the still further decline 


are in a- broad sense the litcrury 
skills that make Christie, Chandler 
and yes. even Spi.llane, outstanding 
writers in their kind. 

It Should be acknowledged that 
such skills are not highly regarded 
by literary 'modernists, yet they 
exist. The distinctions increasingly 


Chandler, 

t 


Christies Hammett. 


fiom the Tt.cn ties to Our li —-•And yet the tincture of doubt, on almost 16,000 declarations from 


hardly reassuring that .the natne of ably more valuable,, approach would made during this century between the mercy of sociologists. 


unknown and even unknowable . 
Since Dr Cressy can tell us with all 
solemnity that “the greater circula- 
tion of books may create mono 
opportunities for people to learn to 
read them” it is dear that he is 
not a man to flinch from the totally 
expected, The philistine with respect 



ooproodi, that is, of those who use ' ? — 

literary critical skills 1 ' in relation ' |l v Patricia Trail* 

, to cnnie stories, and so are “turned "P* rsiMUil 
Inwards In a fuHy' Ideological way io - 
ivtify ilia taste . . . of "rob 
the hmhly Educated ralilorities who 


ROBIN W. WINK? (Ertllor) : 


jpgjifv Aducaled mlilori ties ivho '-iutCL . . .. 

validate inerr, position -by displaying oc, ??i |ve lctl0 - n ■ *• 


, i grasp of cqUipllcB tad cultural arte 
- faCls’V As he- -»•“ 

*.not! sop ud a nice 


A. Collection qf Critical Essays -■ 
246i 


i‘ clear ihat-thli! Js^tha *0 13'!Ntt689 9 • . dearly - defined modern genre of .-nSj-. IliL.Su 

’4* - g f Fwrn ” f,cl 0n cl«Mi<,l.in “Sfigsa 


'fwn, jwcomfts;. , 

kind Qf literary 

’.awepy. from. coptmerclal . success as a - The' 1 
j ground, Jot' .treating ' . a book 


whole essence of the detective ’ Many people believe drat detect! vo 
siory proper. Speaking of the fiction is popular becauso It. pro- 
denouement _of the work j he says : vldes a harmless outlet for violent 
“It Is also possible to discover or murderous Impulses in .Hie 
.whether someone has done or not reader.- On the contrary, Auden 
done something.” _Yes, indeed. argues, ' the magical satisfaction -to : 
id man Wnra C-v— uiv ,ki. - be got from this type of story “is 

the illusion of ' being dissociated 
murdtrer Goovge 1 Grella 
Formal * Detective Novol ”) 


romantic while 
realism <f was 
Ngaib Marsh 
hum— well, the 


pretending 


' ? feSd aC h^F°«r» r ®^ a ' a r 8kiU Nottinglipmshire. for example, tha to t he new social history may think 
fwHHn5 ,nd - apBft . fl S! n| ex Homes were 27 per coot and 93 thBt he could havo ail u c ipated the 

“ major conclusion of the research: 

iciation— that literacy .whs on. the whole 
of a plot ocononilcally determined, its profile f 
Ill — -was matching dosely the distribution of 
wealth (which Dr Crossy has worked 
out for lilmself on the oasis of more 
then 3,000 -probate Inventories) and 


^writing. Writing masters were Hkc 
.music teachers In more modern 
v educational systems: almost perl- 


f dya.umg I Ui.ilVJk |fWI l- 

L pneral specialists. Moreover, when 
t children learned tq write fhay did 
*•« inni->i«i.>it , {hot begin with their owrt names. 
her verdict. As to* 1 Consequentiy. the signature, as rt gn 
und Margery AlJing.- {.unremarked by-product, of being “ 
Ihe. first is., Ifble . fd.wnVo ”, ^4y th 


per cent 

In 1696 an Oath of Association- 
inspired by the discovery 
to s6&assmate William 
imposed by Act of Parliament on 
fflca holders and widely applied 
the entire male population. The 


■wo yet know, reflect the Interaction 
on more nearly equal terms of 
** Pull ” factors with the ' " push ’* 
not so much df the state, as of a 
freely functioning puritnji activisra.. 
For protestant/purltan zeal was It- 
self distributed patchily,' according 
to the. maverick logic of economy 
and patronage. And the cooling of 
2eal in- the late seventeentli centuiy' 
appears to he suspiciously ■ coincf* 

dent with what Dr Cressy calls "a 

brld&eslure to suib&criba £102 7s 8d • situation ■ Of darkening Illiteracy M 
for the erection of a village school, towards the end of his period. There 
the ancestor of a grammar school is scope -here for a lively discussion, 
and a village college. But In his By all .means let the argument be* 

“ twaen Marxist “pull " and Weberian. - 

"push” proceed. ..It. would be a 
shame to undermine its factual 


towards the end of the century. 

What ^determined these short-terrd 
fits and starts, the Secular prom-ess 
over two centuries and the marking 
of time which followed ? The best 
answers win have to be particular 
and local and they lie beyond Dr 
Cressy'a scope. Only Margaret Spuf- 
ford.oan teal us what inspired 402 
inhabitant* of .Wiitinghoni in Gam 


to the entire male population, xne man 3,000 probate inventories; ana. ------ 

resulting data is more copious than t Uo hierarchies of occupation, rank. 
the material Cuont 1641 (215 usable „ n d esteem which wore a matter of _Jr‘_ 


final -diopter Cressy compares the 
Caso with other European 
construct an explQnitory 
device whioli may be usaforWy de- 
ployed in tho localized and detailed 
studies which ittftll ■ , certainly* f ■ bh 
ereaed 


And even before Sayers wrote -this 
essay in 1046, Joseph Kuiitch had 


end esteem which- wore a matter 
contemporary obsorvatlon. 

■'Few renders will -be- startled . to 
learn that most apothecaries and 
all scriveners and clergymen were 
literate; but i most ; fishermen and 



positive 


«. The detective navel is often sus- . ' 

ok .; ppetop' "W trying to Conceal Us Iqw ■ It all depeiids on HoW you look 
In origins, -of . deny lag its kinship with ijt it. Where lone sqdi a. C|a^sicdl 

orm, another may s^e nothing but . It steadfastly avoids preseiiting tiieni 

-.w -• -- ■; a .literary tfofmijla,. and a uWqul- ■ild' emotionM terpiq . 'It presfents 

> OPJOrie ip > ;museum^ to «n lniellecturi. (Superiority not tous one . at thaf.,. V Thtft .'self- 'a.caffla ‘and iihfufflad ' world, 


adapting 

negative impulses 
theoriets of migi-arion, die ed 
,f push,* .pnd ” ractore, • 
proposes that the extension' of liter 
ocy may hove been mwlvwted either 
above, btv.tlie '[ pupil "of ideo- 
* ’ . qr frqm 

economic 


bosis by raising the doubtless irrele-, 
wnt ghost of Mold ■ el-Diti. „ . 

.School? 
Where., 
shed in 
the Committee for, ttye 
Propagation of die Gospel in. Wales ? , 


'seriously ” and Wdulgca iraiHw in 'oi ..... 

! cOmvoissteurahip” onwr forms ot iertsationalist fiction; - 

toxts. a* If lihd the thriller, and' of pretending a 


Somc sIelghtof-phraSO iV .being plrttc- often borne out by Us content: . -It "< 
-WJJd pdftifQjt Profesie^ Knight him*’ ^does.-of 1 course j have -affinities ivith 'k., 
MU .does ho^.ireer Mi chosen book's reputable kinds of popular * A 
smbusly:- as- works.’ of .- literature '*Uerature, often being very .bland ni 


-uthor who is memion^in iWj J55T '^SliSST^S^. 
volume only In passing . (in:; W I natures and mark* a* 


lUeracy , f ' t 'hatritera not!; or .that by the seven- ; f^m abpye, biY.tlie "purft" of i 

: ' 1 narishoa ’ tdenth century illiteracy was as- Wr dud eocial; control, .qr f 

?u?iE rare among the gentry as literacy below 1 , bytbo " pull ” qf.eo jnc, 

among ' slstfers; ‘ • Without' 1 , David and i^litdriapv^a^ati«ti; tjia self: 
the two' Cressy'^ rtsearch’.'fve coUld hffye pro-; Jnteyfest, ; Brfd " *Btf<lirec)ed ecquJsI- 

Sf - ' : S5id ' 'j^tea- the - g 'idladt ofrlittfaty jn 1 : ^ ■ ■ / ■ ■ 

■»£«».. i nnfl 1 wliH r Sohi0 cotrfl-:! • . V - * t 1 . ' " * 


invented . ■ • by" 1650-3 

IUJIi .tfie «d-cnUed Propagation o* — r -- ... ..—w . 

*» ifcctws, Cressy These .questlqns, ajid thousands of 
# ” — others, are answered In tho ukefuL 
English Historical.' Fdcts 1603-168^8. 


y CHris .Cook and John Wroughfon- 
*3 lpp; ‘MacMillan. £15; .0 333 11 






*: Bartuh V5V*> ^ 1 

-genetaVion ?fearpd:-^^ow’^ 2 Siiv '' 
of'ttejcedd: th e. teacup riioqitkd'fa^iy 
concede jlihi bits of inbtt^ ipa^« c • 


ICtessy^s 
.. . ^e- relav 


S' facts as.:-dhcvhftlnfiritfn •- towards ^eSpecfc arnica tf gliUffBcy J ^ thd 
ant^ fflotfi. -Mabjlity; Uidependehcff and reliability ’whole, Jherti - unprddfcloble Jbd'-b* 
ScJSS^. whicH^ r - tended • to ' 1 eliminate dome iMfrfrtaMtea; jtf -apt. uM wjft; , 
^m^W^^:^t«changeSle» .labourers^ servants ahH^wclrheil/’yat''^ ^ ttous/ Jhsf'JS 

Jp gqns, mf = -courtfe, - thgc-. -anyone, of • whatevor’-'fltlmding, xasg historians I 

^'M^W^*^v»e.<and >Dr ‘-dressy - havo witttessdd 'atl Offence’ or ovfiN: ' to tell lis Whether thfS vrtil-or vfls 


‘A major work of 
rare originality’ 

oft the growth of'Hh%^reyplti tion^ry Tiaith* - 1 ' 
frpin the eigiiteenth to the 

■ i 1 l ^11 * ■■» ’ I ' I . ' ■ — rn^ S emme m i ■ ~ T — »■>»■»* y .. 

<* - . vi'llf 1 I ILL ' L • ‘ _ '■ _ 


Vto thfe Whble subject a new and exciting ■ r 


. twistirta major vrorkof rareorl^riality , , , based on so rich a mas^ 

. jpl f sou rpft lAataijfel in so mf&y %igyag{;s ... U isthe bqokl have 
; - most enjoyed icadingfor a very longtime.’ Mix BeloftDa ity'Dslegraph • 

• ‘Immense acholarthip, ;. h6 has vv r ^ en a ; bf absorbjn^ 
fattest, embodying a ip'eat m^ss'pf Jiule-knovm information , /n ; . ; 
WpHrwrittqn andwellTOrdered study 4 into which lie has dm tilled an 
enormous amount- of 'research, 1 Leonard Scfapin, Times- Lil Sup * 

FIRE IN THE MINDS l OF S® ■!- 

• .. ; jarnes HvJBiUirxgton . . j ■; 

;■ . ,685 ipi^esi 1 ^fii.6«00»-’)^t^shed aurice 
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Fact-gathering mission 

... for power over readers-wlio still some shelled ahvstrip is typical of 

‘ crave to know, what is happening the excitements rhat will pack an 

By Valentine Cunningham ; .„d whu i..pp=.« ..«t. jjf t T’ ft. “""ft 

_ — — - — So Forsyth relentlessly _ puts hjs readying of XM18EIR projectile 

The Dogs of War characters through the do-it-yourself f au n C herB, the how-we-wan-me-war 

Otleoii, Leicester Square process by which he leanied fio shooting from the hip, the wild 

- - — _T— . much, liberally hands his hard- delights of bazooka-big black men 





Academic bodies 




By Hermione Lee 


The History Man 
BBC TV 


jor woiuo-db niuuuwi* '■ u “ko i9 no great lecnnicm auncuuy m style, wrap-tne-nreworKS-arouna-tna- 
ccinupt African states. So mucli running Hn illegal consignment Audience Dolby Sound, 
so that rumour lias kept on haying across t h e Belgian-French border in Forsyth’s obsession with money 
i. Ita.t FoKytlj lja, been lnvo)v=3 ehll6r dlrec.lort and Unt Include. i/SJ'.ES Telled on? 
an sonic actual coup about which a [quantity of black market arms ; mjijfins of dollars in platinum 
his novel is wiling ! aU Shrewd ‘-Belgium has, from the point of lfld ara at stake and i 1U ndreds of 
sales-driving talk, Jo doubt, and 0 f those wishing to operate a thou sands of dollars are on stage, 

camdly * ofced J,y the « discreet but legal bank account, « Ten thousand in dollars, franca. 
sta» s Tmtrtn^he Me Sbw many advantages that outweigh or pounds?”, “Would a hundred 
non. played by Christopher Walken, t h ose offered by the much better thousand cure vour cold feet ? " 
who resembles not only J a ™ ea 5 publicized Swiss banking system ”). - He wants to be V God, I want to be 
but Forsyth himself. (And did I Dogs 0 c m r Is, in fact, a superior r ]"h » The ousted dictator is caught 
Sp nl a LS” e* wife’s f ln . ri anti-thriller, embracing by counting oSt his wads* and blown 

W, . ntfnmUvflSrn ?l BuTfoJ J a y ln fi. bare , Reprocesses of its con- ftway amldst b n low s of hard cur- 
.u ifp iuSSSna of P tha rumours ? truc t tl0n * 1 bribing by Initiating you renC y. Nor do Forsyth’s scathing 
^dherHnB * into Its author’s acquisitive methods reflections about leftist talk and 
l suspcLt a blight red herring. flnd fitrategl0S> care fully unreserved democratic practice go unheeded: 
For Forsytli is the novelist who about us reserves of undoubtedly the signs we keep being 
has round out about finding out. authoritative know-how. It has a shown, “ Hotel Independence “ or 
He Itinujelf is dearly besotted by canniness that most makers of movie “Strength through Justice”, are 
the acquisition of certain kinds of versions of novels would be hard mocked by the dictator’s po 9 t- 
iuformntion. He knows that know- pressed to match. And this movie colonial terror, his inclusion in the 
ing how to front crook enterprises version’s team Hasn’t proved itself rewritten Lora's Prayer, the moral 
with scenting respeciobllity, to anything out of the ordinary. rottenness and violence of liis 

launder moneys meet ail flfnis tl'fli* fiwrHnnflripq {** Airnort Tav n cav^ 

ficker, hire a couple of toughs, To be sure, some of the novel 8 the your 

falsify a passport or rustle weapons notable features have managed to c « m p an j caa j,» y p 8 y 

across frontiers, moans power for survive. Forsyth’s zest for Hotspur “ 'V vLi « n tt 

the sort of people be writes about, comic klds'-stuff commando activity 

He knows too, that such confident has been retained. The film's open- I2 e Lf S Fh«,?oh? f *ifl?I!ni h for ^ "iinrii 
knmving on ihc novelist', pert moke, in, lift-off of mercenary hard, from "ttae ta inS 

for the novel’s main activity, Shan- 
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People who mix up Lodge and Brad- 
bury’s .campus novels have to be 
reminded that Changing Place* is 
the affectionate one that make's you 
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George Eliot . 
Seine eke Library, Yale 
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fast Party 11 . The longest holograph tQ old chums 

in the collection comprises the 654 > l1 own .being kind to 

pages of George Eliot’s translation Hdren. He carrtes on flght- 

of Spinoza’s El Men, which will be H because his ex-wife won’t 


■ „,=? ay; , r ssssi of Spinoza’s Etiiicn, which will be 3„°S because his ex-wife won’t 

nubhshed far ilia fir^r time next take off with him in a trailer to 
To mark the centenary of George 5" a D r USnea tor u,e ,,rst ume ,,ext Colorado. 

Eliot’s death, the Deinecke Library * ‘ . ****** ‘ «*' ****** • Perhaps United States market- 

has mounted an extensive exhibi- jJ* rtllity also demands the long spell 

tion of her manuscripts and books v 0 i » C -v l. i k ^ c h Shannon passes sussing out the Re- 
drawn from the largest collection of XSLuS b |^uifa^ 0 A P ubllc of Zangara, being beaten up 
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Eliot's death, the Deinecke Library 
has mounted an extensive exhibi- 


• ' , , . arising tram the hoax of I 

Only a few of Eliot's 1,082 letters Liggins, a Nuneaton man 


t oF television documentary work 
Tinker, Tniior, Soldier, Spy) has 


# ui Liggins, a Nuneaton man who Also imnorted a tollv newsman and 

In the coUect loo can be shown. The pretended he had written the Sts of tellv^ewsman ?nTmSi about 
sole surviving letter to her. father novels; and there is one from 

Robert Evans, .written after her Mrs Gaskell renouncing, her belief by “black bastSs ” c0untnes rbn 
refusal to go to church vyitli him, j n t h e pretender. Some of Frederic . a st *rl Hn 1 
is among them, 111 . which she trie? Leighton’s original- drawings for ,.i,? * chi «vement, but 

to. rtafc . Wm .und«.i.nd. Ae {ke ,J IlKdiriS^i of Si. 

change in -her religious belief. The shown with the • platis in the SoSel rL^^^H nfF 
largest group of. letters Sa selected comMfL The presentation copy of ou5!Ji n «J w 
from mwe than 600 that Eliot F«{^ Bolt and some of ihe long Sril S~ L a l l0 *l?.’;, R ay 5 v _ e _ 

-addressed ip the Brave mid Sara correspondence ■ • with Frederic 


V3TH AN AlB/QF WEARIED RESIGNATION 
PROFESSOR COOMBE5 *TUCKED THE ESSAY s 
; BACK • INTO MY- BEARD 

Two 0 / the Glen Boxter ilrnmmgs being shown at the Institute of C [ 
temporary Arte until Jumiary 25. Baxter's most recent hook, A# .. 
privately published in Amsterdam (Uitgevcrij tic Harmonic, Singe! J* 
is being sold in the eaifery's s/iup at £3.95. imlioithiul t/ratvm** < : 

• also available as well-printed postcards, price J5p. ■ 


laugh and The Hisiot-y Man (9 the 
unforgiving one thnt makes you 
wince. Bradbury’s novel rattles 
along callously in the present tense, 
marking down its subjects with long 
passages of flat, brisk, savage 
dialogue, with carefully diagram- 
med set pieces and wfth a great 
display of Coitrau-Lifestyle - para- 
phernalia. Thiq is the Kirks’ domes- 
tic environment : 

They live together in a tall, thin,' 
stuccoed Georgian House, which 
is in a slum clearance area in 
the middle of the town. It is an 
ideal situation for the Kirks, close 
to the real social problems, the 
beach, the radical bookshop, the 
family planning clinic, the macro- 
biotic foodstore, the welfare 
office, the high-rise council flats, 
and the rapid ninety-minute elec- 
tric train service up to London- 
Close, in short, to the fetuff of 
ongoing life. 

Howard Kirk, mid-thirties, ex- 
Leeds radical sociologist of the 
early 1970s, I 9 the narrator’s easy 
prey, and as Kirk is to his narra- 
tor, so all the other characters are 
to Kirk : fields . of experiment, 
opportunities for a plot in which 
Kirk " travels free * and everyone 
else gets lacerated. . Alt bis con- 
frontations, whether sexual or 
professional (or sexual arid profes- 
sional) are means of demonstrating 
Ills theoretical vantage paint. - ■ 

All other characters are coldly 
slotted intb the “plot” to illus- 
trate what the- opposition is to 
Kirk: middle-class quietism (Mar- 
vin, head of department) ; social 
psychology (Flora Beniform, succu- 
lent clinical mistress-colleague) *, 
reactionary individualism (George 


Curmody, Kirk’s ' loathsome and 
pathetic persecuted student) ; nine- 
tceiuh-ceutdry liberalism (Miss 
Calleudur, English teacher) ; or the 
possibility ' of tragedy, not covered 
by Kirk’s plot (Barbara, his wife, 
and Beamish, the “.accident man 
The book's best things are its bril- 
liantly encapsulated social con- 
structs (the parties! the seminar, the 
departmental meeting). Its least in- 
viting moments are the fates U 
forces -ipon all Kirk’s victims, down 
to the sexual surrender of Annie 
Calleindar, who has been carefully 
brought in rs the only person witty 
and humane enoughlto beat Kirk at 
his game, and who -is then just as 
carefully let down — so that, in this 
plot, the reader can have no one 
to rely on. 

Something strange happens to all 
this in Christopher Hampton's 
exact and clever foui'-epUodq .yev- 
sion jfor television (BBC2, Sunday 
evenings). The episodic quality is 
perfectly caught, the insistence on 
environmental materiality is main- 
tained without becoming tiresome, 


sporting Zapata moustache and 
tight T-shirts and soft persuasive 
eyes, is obnoxious in . exactly the 
right way (though • perhaps pot 
quite obnoxious enaitgh). Brad- 
bury's flat, fierce' dialogue trans- 


lates surprisingly well to human 
voices. And bne academic jokes 
can’t fail, with two superb perform- 


ances from Paul Brooke as the hap- 
less Henry Beamish (“ Thank God 
it's term again, I can give up work- 
ing on my book”) and from Mich- 
ael 'Hordern, looking more than 
ever like a dyspeptic bloodhound, 
and wonderfully, if predictably, 
coat as Professor Marvin (" Is hq 
really a failing person? We do re- 
quire a really very high standard 
of nothingness for that”). 

What is lost is, of course, the 
narrative voice, which so rightly 
maintains its hold over contingency 
and individualism; and what replace 
it arc human bodies, w|hich neces- 
sacily have to have lives of their 
own. So the book-as-fUm at once 


becomes much more about sex. 1 The 
tune of Don Giovanni's seduction Of 
Zerliru runs under much of the 
action (it’s lost heard playing on 
Miss Caliendar's radio) and Kirk’s 
sexual imbroglios are found to be 
'at the centre of the plot, and not, 
as in the book, just one facet of 
Kirk’s dealings with “ thq stuff of 
ongoing life ", " Perhaps your story 
17 an odyssey of sexual, heroism ", 

. Miss Callenoar suggests scathingly 
before she too gives in. In placing 
its attention here and making Kirk 
a Don Juan of the 1970s, the film 
ium the risk of looking, at times, 
too much like Another Bouquet of 
Yet More Barbed Wire. Kirk is a 
monster, in Hamjpton’s version, not 
, so much for his political stance 
(though the film adds a new twist 
to that by telling us, at the end, 

. lhat he’s now a Professor of Socio- 
logy who voted Conservative in 
1979) as for his incapacity to love. 

In the film, the other characters 
assume — through fine perform maces 
—a dignity and pathos which it is 
not in the book’s interests to allow 
them. Even ratty, randy little Mi9S 
Phee (Veronica Quilligtm), the stu- 
dent with a crush on Kirk, gains a 
sort of squalid pride ; and the tragic 
potentiality of Barbara (Geraldine 
James) and of Beamish, firmly held 
at, bay in the book by means of an 
alienating comic briskness, now 
threatens to take over ..the plot com- 
pletely. Annie CaUendac complains 
drily to Kirk, in the book: “One 
hates not to be of the essence. Rele- 
gated to a minor subplot. In his 
(the student George Carmody’s) 
version I’m quite a rounded charac- 
ter.” The mockery is against Kirk, 
who makes lifestuff serve his pint, 
but it also suggests the kind of 
anti-novel Bradbury is writing,' in 
. which the readers’ liberal, old- 
fashioned expectations of “rounded 
characters ” are hound to be 
thwarted. In film, those , expecta- 
tions are oddly fulfilled, and a cold 
schematic novel about ideas be- 
comes a warm story about bodies. 

The History Matt is published by 
. Seeker and Warburg (£5,50. 0 436 
06502 9). 


Camera cuts 

By Jeremy Treglown 

All's Well That Ends Well 
BBC TV 


The Raj and the Great Tradition 


all,. Qutragingly,. they We simplified. 
Not least by crude typing (the mani- 
pulative English financial chappie 


v.w tacking in numonr» utpers a eai rj ’ rrr ■ wo 

ivlSi .problems jti. the translation of: '“JS J elt ? r? . Fi ad S* C ' North American belly plan: 

Strauss's Li/e of Jesus and Fetter- [rop» .fabbis express grnrihide for Let’s eat ”, the;, Americans keep 
. bach’s Ejtsimce of Christianity. Her - the picture of tbe Jews , in Da«t«l saving. n! , The ^ audience will know 

• fetters to George Henry LoWes were veronaa. The George Henry Lewes tfnp s who/ because the American 

all buried witfr her in Highgate. but WB« .include some 200 of . h(a wants pizza ^scarce; he alleges; in 
same of her extensive, cort'espun- own letters and many more; to him;- London); the - cockney wants. " a 
donee with his sons Is shown. ' *JL of 1 'LU ex : ,a , nt , >“{**!■ fro” 1 ^ , I" 11 ", while the 

vj, 1 . .-v-'V; ~ . . ■ J8S6-UJ... 1870 . and. his diaries ,froifa sfrpgmos. j 1 . . ylell. af Ipast in these 

' °c b V, ek f? M and her , 1869 to -. 1877' are - here, . 'Ana thq';'jMw)aii'b»wV’- MovWi* (seven* diHbVf 

. dbtry' for tue l$sr year .of rlier. life, . manuscripts .of fiye. of nls .plays .Wt locations,', according to ' the 
: “li 'f-i- ® \Vd!!l £ V • Pr t .i are ' show. To Germany /with bun' credits) you' know wheh. you're In 

• ■ t ^ a ^ .in 1854 - George EUat translated Paris by the odd froggy food they 


room 


By Stuart Sutherland 


Trelawny of the Wells 
Old Vic.. 


Aptors enjoy playing actors : it pro- 
vides the opportunity to Indulge 
in histrionics while remaining 
realistic. TrelatoAp.. of the Wells 
was;. the HfatYplay ttvsee the antics 
; of the greed' room squarely before 


thulr painted dunra and 
lacking relief— r — 11 nice double* 

* Tralawnp of ' the. Wells > 
comedy in which the iatiKlitervj ;^ 
not front absurd situatiuns uut.i 
characters .acting out the**; . 
eccentricities and coiftw* 1 |v 
wryly upon .them. B 0 U 1 e; ( , 
nostalgia ond tbo humour ■ 
beautikviUy caught bv the (X* ,‘v 
cast, Robort Lindsay plays 0 w tV?- 


ByA.S.Byatt, 

Slaying Oil .’ 

Granada TV 

Paul Scotty final Ra] novel, Stav- 
ing Qn, would seem to he nil ideal 
choice for television. It Is cun fined 
in. time ami in a space 1 which is 
portly exotic, pairly lovingly recrea- 
ted, domestic , detoil. Titslfer and 
Lucy Sjpa.ll^Fivspvemy-odd and the 
only .remaining. British inhabitants . 
.of , Paijkpt,: may '■ Contemplate the 
shape . of their whole apparently, 

■ shbpeless lives, hut the action of 
oorh novel dnd play, Jn. tqrh banal,; 
comic, crude, appallmg,: qeeply;. 
moving, is conflridd to 1 the evottts • 
leading up 'to Tusker’d mhaSfya^oro* 


spread among pillows and silks and 
lmrilmg vcngefully, pink and gold 
shimmering after bar. through the 
world she mnjmges, I 9 n presence 
hitrd to forget ; it wus brave of her 
lo be so whole-heartedly appalling. 
As Frank, Sneed Juurcy is both 
dignified und occasionally properly 
ludicrous. And Zia Moyhbddlu' 
as the Smalleys' one servant, 
Ibrahim, imorprots English phrA<es 
to the gardening boy with the 
proper .aplomb s ■ 

“ What is this buggoroff ? " 

“ It Is 0 vory old English phrase 
mooning ieltlljtio. Likewise piss- 
. off. These are .sacred!.- phrases, 
Joseph, never to bo used by you 
or mo when speaking to Sahib-- 
log." ; •: .r '. 

: ■ jboes it - work ?: The comedy: car-, 
vtainly dpes: tiher-f lufory 'and shriek- ' 
)ihg at tHe Shlrakj.lha sad yet deter- 


of “ the longest male menopause 
ail record ”, and adds 
You’ve been a good woman to 
me, Luce. Sorry I’ve not made 
It clear I think so. . . . Don’t 
want to discuss it. If you do- I’ll 


only say something that will hurt 
you.. No doubt wnJ anyway. It’s 
my nature. Love, Tusker. 


cast, Robort Li nd suy plays p »*ntV;- IT , , 

awkward Tom WrancV fr*Pgb; ' ■ . Tllfl -Cor^P^Jjs , 
a sariei; of hn«l nnrts which * rt iK the receipt of a letter Fr 
he puts it, with a nice drop in fe. . phoolnbltoy (•' ‘Ownership ' 
011 the last word. " all ■ i*«W; V by her husband Frank 
damnalilv— rotten When ; cttly hpy_ . (“ Management ”) _ fr 


>us(i ’ Anaiy 208-sea tinde pen dent cinema 
-;opeflfcd :at , the Institute . of Coii, 


lohn ’Waher - r«« A .{emporaiy Arts on Jaiiuarv 8 .With 
ora^ ' Hemrjt^Mloin’g "neurotic comedy " 
fZE&ySJs Is!® S'- (which will be re- 
the ^3llirion' h The :■ ^in CdmineitrRiv next weekly 

W& i lS T872^iidre« | future .films ^ scheduled ' include 
*3 NephS”. Ten . Sisters 

f\ l^vms’s T/death 1 3 , cih ^ . wJl1 


Mjs*- 1 rr;:\ , . wli;;k : t. ■•w < si(e v 




Chances offered. 

The play Is a uice blend of real- 
,ism and histrionics, and is .indeed 
•: partly about the. new realism in the 
. theatre. First produced in.1890, it 
,1s, .set .in the 186Dp ; although it 
■ looks ’ back^ nostalgically to the 
theatre of those days, the: principal 
character, Tom Wreiich,. is based on 
tljo ; first 1 exponent of “ cup and 
'saucor’-.drariia, .Tom W. Robertson 
/' .( ” ) i whfl had considerably 
iqflUencBd ; Pinero himself.- Lika 
; Rpbwtsbtt, aild! Pinero in his youth, 
Toth-:, Wrench; is', na actor who has 
l-wover, progressed beyond the. “,Gin- 
. era! ; Utility Ha , rcahrta c J get his 

flinUtt.flArrhi'rf1i.rt:K^aiiaa- da. Na an..a « 


damnably — rotten ’% When-; 0 « e fc,i. 
his plays is. eventually put' 'OJVJr . 
old- stager of , tho Wells. ‘[K®;, . 
played, by Lionel Hampton 
bombastic gusto that*.' stew* 3 ? ... 
clear of .farce, draws to his ^lij. .. 

a.' ^ -B 111 1 .. ^ I J r.odP\' Oil'S J 


injecting a delicate note ® x -;-jTT 
dulity on the word “ flear ^ 

The : most j ‘ - 
that .of , Rose • Trel^ny n ;‘S« , •. 
whose histriotiic abilittes itro 
by her spell of 

•fGeprgino- A^defrsp n > ^ , 


A*. •“ v '•‘■'Vi iH iip' CYCil 

'idols ' rfiftjlstic scenaiy’ wilh door 
• hand lea: ■I’,- fiiat; u nctUftlk-. turn : :> he 


b'i-Y' rv.". . ; v- 

. Aj'*?-/-'' • : " • ■ • '» ; *; v .' -C'*--’ 1 ..«*'• ••• ? *. - 


the receipt dr a^lettiir rrom EH*- 
Bhoo)abhoy (“ Ownership ”), writ- ■ 
ten by her husband Fran* Bhoolal* 
hoy :..(** Management ”) from the 
flashy new Shiraz hotel, terminate 
ing the least of the Smalleys’ 
bungalow annex to ih^ older 
Sntlrh’s hotel-. Tlie letter is written 
'.Partly out of greed (Ownership is' 
buying .into 1 a cojtsortiuni and the 
■he Is valuable), partly out of a 
aafiejs tif piques and malentendus: 
Lbcy. Ms engaged a boy to mow the 
grass, tinkiwwn • io Tusker, who 
believes the boy .'to be lent by Mrs 
•'Bhnolabhoy': the boy borrows Mrs 
:.'Bb6o\a^hpy*s shears, 

■.The. casting of the Granada pro- 
.UcttM:'. (December 28 j could not 
: ihayejbeferi bettered. Trevor Howard, 
I>uth.b1t,iff and musclo-bound and yet 
■ 'jiarVQusly observant and suspicious, 
... 1 v excellent as Tusker.. Celia John- 
: ttfm hjsi Lucy has tho ot iginal cltar- 
r^P^a-youthful silly brightness, the 


'ordinary --ntomiant where Lucy, hbv- 
Jng her: new blue cinse brushed out 
at the Shiraz. . has the news , of 
Tusker’s death broken to her. 
About the relationship between the 
English married couple I am less 
sure. In both novel and play they 
are in most senses profoundly 
inarticulate, and on the screen, 
interior monologue, half-memory, 
the attempt to grasp one’s sense of 
another, of oneself, has to; be con- 
veyed oy the talking or thinking 
head— the viewer’s contemplation' of 
' the marvellously mobile,' haggard-* 
gallant, silly-sad face of Celia Jo ha- 
son, or the heavily immobile, 
dumbly despairing Trevor Howard. 
There are a few too many camera- 
shifts from such' lfconic heads to - 
the breathtaking silvers, aqua- 
marines, Prussian blue shadows and 
flooding light of the Indian hills. 

And the moment wbicli is central- 
to the novel— when Lucy, lying in 
bed under her unnecessary mos- 
quito-netting, ..reads the letter 
Tusker has written to. Iter — 'does, 
not, for me, have the simple force 
it has on the page- Tusker writes 


Paul Scott describes this as “ the. 
only love letter she had had in all 
the years she had lived”. Thia 
silent knowledge can't be, and isn’t, 
replaced by voice-over and mobile 
face. ' • ' * ; 

But die rest is, because Julian 
Mitchell .has jo faithfully repro- 
duced. Paul Scott 4 a other gift' for 
quirky; idiosyncratic dialogue— the 
marital -jblcmfJng - which is a -form 
of love or the ridiculous inter- 
changes about who will poach an egg 
fob whom, or. -Lucy's moments of 
(truthful) .cinematic - grand . style : 
:?Y6i- ■from' the. beginning' X; had a 
sad life. A life liko a flower that 
has never really bloomed, but how 
many; do ? ” ; : 

So that when Celia Johnson 
delivers Lucy’s last keening, plucky 
little speech about dead .Tusker, 
speech is appropriate end a style 
is there: . 

but now, until the odd, I shall 
be alone, whatever I ant doing, 
hefe. as I feared, amid the alien 
corn, waking, sleeping alone for 
• ever and ever and T cannot bear 
it but mustn’t cry and must must 
get ovor .it but don’t for the 
moment see how- ; « .' 

English novelists are: kinder tor the 
lost and ordinary than are the 
French. Here, at the ond of this 
play, Beckett meets T)te end of the 
Great .Tradition (the' warmth of 
George 1 Eliot even more chan Fox;-, 
ster). Vt is an odd, wholly drama* 
tic, unforgettable 1 monreilt. 

- ■; 

■Sft&irig 0« is published by ' Heine- 
itiaUn (S4.50. 434 48113 X), Pat- 
rick -Swinden’s . Paul , Scott— /m«ges 
of India is reviewed on page 36. • 


The nlay seems, so calculated to it St 
the limits of our credulity and toler- 
ance that an exceptional amount 
hangs on actors who. are not only 
convincing but — as in the case of J 
Angela Down’s serenely unstoppable 
Helena in this latest BBC Shake- 
speare-convinced. Elijah Mosliin- 

• skyJs cast is outstanding and the 
production— his first for television 
—correspondingly deft. The Casting 
Directory was plainly ransacked . 
for a Martin Antis lookalike as 
Bertram, and the result (Ian Charle- 
soo) is so sulkily handsome that 
it hardly matters if he sounds as if 
he’s over in France on a football ex- 
cursion from Glasgow. Celia John- 
son is his understandably anxious 
old mother, Michael Hordern the 
melancholy- wise, genial old Litfeu. 

Mo s Ivin sky has framed the scenes 
as a series ■ of calm seventeenth- 
century Dutch paintings, using mir- 
rors to give depth to his surface and 
filling the small screen with the 
interplay of grouping and of light 
and shade, rather than with elabor- 
ate action or tricky camerawork. It 
works beautifully, and gives a rich 
visual context to the unexpectedly 
plausible action itself, from Helena’s 
falling (on the rebound from her 
father’s death) for her shifty child- 
hood friend Bertram, to his miser- 
ably trapped duplicities in the 
arranged marringe which follows. 

To some actors, though, nothing 
can We plausible unless.it is overtlv 
sexy It’s a pity that Donald Sln.leu 
has been encournged or allowed to 
make the French King an old lecher 
with a voice as fruitily nasal as 
Kenneth Williams’s. His utfraculbus 
.'cure, In this interpretation, looks 
as if it will involve Helena in some 
kiud of health-farm sauna activities 
-—a plan she seems to go along with, 
kissing the repellent old satyr cont- 
pllantly at the and of a grapy lij 
which both goes against her peri 
for mance of tnd character otherwise . 
and steals attention for the hammy 
Sinden. 

A pity, too. given this brief but 
damaging meretiiclousness, that 
Moshinsky (or Ills script editor) 
.should have cut Helena's 6 tern 
lutes on the later bed-trick and on 
the workings of the sexual Imagina- 
tion: “When saucy trusting of the 
cozen'd thoughts /Defiles the pitchy 
bight; so lust doth play/ With , what 
It loathes for that which is away” 
•-“Olid of a lot of textual thikerlngi 
which an insdtudouar series like 
this' might try harder to do without,. 
It is not' just that tho actors keep 
confusing; w you ” . and “thou” 
in Important difference in 
Shakespeare — or that ten lines are 
. dropped here, whole Short scenes 
there, c * difficult ” classical ' allu- 

• sions everywhere. The production, 
also point! essly removes some 
crucial thematic passages — one 

■ Which underscores the seedy prag- 
' medsih of Perolles (Peter Jeffrey) 
early bit; for example, or some 
of Helena's moving speech to the 
King about human actions and 
divine- help, 'crucial to her view of 
life (-which'' 19, broadly, that it .is 
when people take their destiny into' 
tji air own hands that providence 
■Is best able to intervene tor them). 
Such abbreviations gain nothing, 
at some expense, . • • • 1 : 

'. Ode is left-, though, Almost con- 
tinuously gripped .'and .moved— 
especially . by the play’s normally 
absurd and over-long resolution : 
here thrill 1 ugly unlikely. Indefen- 
sible, tawdry -and miraculous. Tho 
camera concentrates remorselessly, 
as Bertram's lies proliferate and are 
Uncovered, as the laces of die older 
generation grow more- wretchedly 
shocked end .confused, . .and : : as 
Helena, hqs her wish-fulfilling way.' 
Health farm notwithstanding, - ;Fvo 
never seen the play sp. well dona. 

f II . 1 ; ■ w.. m 

; Texts of the BBC TV Sbakespeoro, 

' each with . introductory material: 
about' .the .play and- the .-production 
and notes on now the text has Jjoen 
treated t are published- by' the • SBC 
... (35 Mar. via bone Road, ■ Wl) . nt • £2. 

» ’All's Well hiss' bein' 'delayed,' ; but 
The Merehnnf of Venice is now ©\ij .' 


Oxford 

University Press 


Mill oh Liberty 

C.L. Ten 

The cause of Individual liberty was 
John Stuart Mill's lifelong 
preoccupation ..This detailed and 
sympathetic, but nol uncritical, 
study of Mill's famous essay On 
Liberty argues for the general 
consistency and.coherence of 
Mill's defence of Individual liberty, 
but. maintains that there arp 
significant non -utilitarian elements 
in his arguments. The foundations 
’of Millian liberalism are subjected 
to fresh analysis, and Mill's 
principles are applied to topical 
Issues such as the enforcement of 
the shared morality of society, 
paternalism, censorship, 
blasphemy, and obscenity, 

£12 paper covers C4 .95 - 

A Bibliography of 
Arnold J. Toynbee 

Edited by 
S. Fiona Morton 

This new bibliography of the works 
of the late Arnold J. Toynbee 
supersedes the previous list of 
works complied by Monica Popper 
and published under the auspices 
ofthe Royal Institute of 
international Affairs in 1955. The 
present book is In three parts: 

Pari I lists Toynbee's works and 
includes critical materiel relating to 
particular books and articles; 

Part II covers more general works 
about Toynbee’, Part 111 contains 
Indexes and lists. £25 

Delectus ex lambis 
et Eiegis Graecis 

Edited by M.L. West 

This Is 4 selection from the Iwo 
volumes of famblet Etegl Graecf„ 
of vJhlch the Classical Review 
wrote: ‘The General plan and 
' presentation of Ihe volume is 
faultless.' The principal writers . 
included are Archilochus, 

Hipponox, the Theognldea, 

Calliaus, Mlmnermus, Sembnldes, 
Solon and Tyrtaeys. £7.95 Oxford 
Classical Texts 

Lancelot do Lac 

TheNon-CyclicOld 
French Prose Romance 

Edited by 
Elspeth Kennedy 

The prose Lance/of Is one of| the 
basic works of European literature. 
This edition gives the thirteenth* 
century text of the French prose - 
r.o mance relating the adva nee of 
Lancelot from his childhood, to the 
death of his friend Galehot. It was 
originally an independent • 
romance, but later becarpe the first 
part of a great cycle and this 
edition will now enable scholars to 
study how this transformation was 
made. Two volumes £60 . 

Depression after 
Childbirth 

Kalharjna Dalton 

Dr Dalton tries to dispel the 
common: bejlef that postnatal 
depression bp it be dlspelfed^if the 
’ mother qan only 'pull herself' 

1 ogeth et*. Usl ng many dasa ' . . 

histories to emphaalzp.her point; 
sjie argues that women become; 1 
depressed after childbirth because 
of a hormonal change,. and that ;, 
there la hope for the future to be' 
i taken from the ?1 umber of women 
now .being curdid by hormone 
: therapy/ Illustrated £4,95 ,• 
.Oxford Paperbacks £i.95 . 
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to the editor 


‘The Greek 
Language ’ 

Sir, — Oil ray return from two 
months in the Antipodes I have just 
read John Chadwick's review of my 
Greek Language (November 28, 
1980). Constructive criticism end 
correction of errors are welcome 
and salutary, Crude misrepresenta- 
tion must be nailed in the interest 
of truth. Chadwick leaves the core 
of the book untouched (the langu- 
ages of poetry and prose), concen- 
trates his fire on the early chapters 
and makes three main points, all of 
which come under this heading. I 
take them in chronological order. 


remarkable logic he then rounds on 
me : " It is harder to explain the 
rfanvtafio memoriae which has led 


Christianity 


preferred sex with men nnywav. it < fr»j XXT _ 

was a matter of small consequence w 1 IIlU£S<lllS WSlkfc , 
which men they submitted to. Does . V J 


l-cbhi review or mv 
12) A. Walton Ltifc 
roblem with Anno, 
me guns Wake 1 is 
lines [of Finnagans 
be glossed with a 
clues. . . . The 
ador cun convert 
into an elaborate 
ut the beginner will 


* Language (November ZB, naa none tne oamnuig r oiguiii- criticisms of the psychoanalytic tra- d°es, perhaps lie should canvass .""‘.v oe glossed with a 

'■ Constructive criticism and cantly, this is Chadwicks opening djtiQ|1 or of ciirlsrian faith the view among his heterosexual few «»MWiaic»l dues. . . . Tile 

:ction of errors are welcome s h °f and sets the tone for his whole (Letters, December 19). I. no less women friends that, since they pre- W en * ncp “ reader cun convert 

jalutary, Crude misrepresents- review. than he, would reject credulity and f er sex with men anyway, it doesn't ■ ,! s shorthand into an elaborate 

m . ust J?. e *!*d e .4 in the interest L. R. PALMER. dogmatism. But I see no reason to much matter which men they go J l *W ,, l*retui | on t hut the beginner will 

uth. Chadwick leaves the core A-6073, Si Straus 139, Austria. reject well-tried principles for the t0 bed with. J*? ve . lc ? * ,su ‘he A limitations as u 

io book untouched (the langu- investigation of the human per- NORMAN STPVPMcnw rough index to the critical liters* 

of poetty and prose), concen- . soualiry, or to dismiss the data that n BW ,S n, JJl-VLNSON. turo. Professor Litz's imago of the 

s his fire on the early chapters _ , these principles have elicited to n rw^ Ravenlull Turk, Belfast BIG beginner seems very fanciful to 

makes three main points, all of (ieAr0P date. If Mr Grey does not suf- me * J?. ,e procew of learning to 

[i come under this heading. I wuigi, uwauig ficiently understand the analytic grasp f-imieguns Wake is not really 

them In chronological order. ci,. _t is i, _ tradition of psychological investiga- ” ne „ of , studying *' critical litera- 


and makes three main points, all of (ieAr0P date. If Mr Grey does not suf- me * J?. ,e procew of learning to 

which come under this heading. I ^ vuigv uiooutg ficiently understand the analytic grasp /-imieguns Wake is not really 

lake them in chronological order. ci, t „ tradition of psychological investiga- olie ,, , studying “ critical litera- 

The fust concerns .the pre-Greek m i*E’ a d inB don, lie would do well to reserve r* T *} ,rc • b, ‘ t ra l hcr ® f « slow repetl* 

jKoplc, and Chadwick attacks an SSt iiw thi minted n ot sum Judgment on this matter, instead of GeOTge IveS ve icj,dn 1K tIiniu h f |ho WakQ l 

Idiosyncratic theory*' of mine. In ™ 0 f GSnJ’a newlv HiS' making dogmatic and unevidenced 6 itself. Tim demand this makes on i 

fact the book reports what is per- ££7 tale » a Mn/hoW criticisms. I am well acquainted Sir,— E. S, Turner's comment in ft* rc ?. dc l r 3 ^sources will 

haps the most revolutionary deve- (‘‘Unknown Gissins stories from with the kind of literature that Mr his review oF Man Bites Man l eav “ patience for the great 

lopment in this field next to the fchfcSS»r De«Zr 12? The Gre y, cites - but do not find it as (December 19) that “If 55. look haystack of miscellaneous published ‘ 

decurfimment of laneac B, namely out of words' ‘ and a ^ nvi 'icing as he does, largely a close interest in news of ^ Oscar commentary that exists. All the 

T ^ S?a r €hc l of , El «mamiel comma created a Tcaffilous olot be 6 . 81186 *; does not do justice to a Wilde he wns hardly unique* is ®®' f ;, i : esp ? clll, «,. begnmor should 

Laioche into, the place-names of twUr nm- F ahhu i« »h. major dimension of human per- not Quite fair. t,L i.J,i re Q ,,11Q w a list of the significant- 


detected 

scriptious 

specialist 


ages, has minted ««.» *w Ti' ocrore sne gave mrtn to their ‘nimaiurny, ana tms needs 

^c cnncemratcd^^ l VL mes ** hy • borne in mind. In addition, 

half of Asia Min nr Iku sou thorn ROBERT L SELIG sexuality certainly does not 

SS 

expLcablc Sc^/ LuSEf II*" »■ e by homosexual persons. Nm 

tite forms. LycLan Is ai i™, fiS Iess * 3 w0 ^ d maintain-! 

descendant of ' Luwfai considered evaluation of 

account I make it dea^ rW -iw Coir 2 • evidence available— that 

have dni,a tb ®t all I OdKl sexuality nresuDDoses n mrinl 


account! make it that a Hr 


SSJS? , Sir -I, ha, Mic h fe . enriratv 

.^‘[Chadwick asserts that my Mriaw* ot* D The Complete ?u ™^ po i* tion *“ nd 1 am s “ r P^sed D ■ • — — - .««». ewarer man na one. 

datailed exposition of LaroclS S(Ai (December 5) relies so heavilv Giey does n ? t , not,ce diat lli i 3op A r A t , men . t , En « lish . Univer- that I made it a rule only to label 

. j s fight pages of 3 sDccfJ 0n - biographical material and . a88essmen * tiie analytic sity of Warwick, Coventry, Warwick- the really prime examples. The- 

f ? r 0 whldf^-u attempts to draw conclusions about . dl ! tJ S Ctly orl8 ‘ nal beginner win probably find my 

rejected”. By whom? r Munro the mon from the fantasies v. 118, 1 personally speak not Sloss quite enough to be going on 

In™!?! 1 ** 1 * a deCa ifad account of wi* 161 * by Saki the author Levey qm ' n , co . m P* ct i Q development, but ... vv J f h. . I would suggest thnt a copy 

Laroches work to the First Vw rightly says that “It has not htS i“.* D S flpB U l: ®? r !7 in * towards rc. M t • / ’ Mans W_ake and. a copy of 


siuuinii many net era- ™ u »> coming uuc jertrey c 0 ,„. r » w ht«-h u.iii i.i'C 

sexuals manifest some form of Weeks suggests that Ives founded ?om5Lnt at a B lSnr? d i j”? 
immaturity, and this needs to be ? sacr « society of homosexuals yrouPd oJibbfa with* r h3b A d i 1 
borne in mind. In addition, homo- known as ,? Tha Order of imi nf Me f L s des " i ?' 1 

sexuality certainly does not imply Qhaeronea **. After Wilde’s release as "•■horthand t » 1 
total immaturity, and it would be ? ves Y ,slt fd him in Paris but was does nor nv wL . n y ’ 1 

improper to overlook the intellec- i“Pat>ently rebuked for his execs- J,ere but^ S-v h !r? l 3USS St'Tn * 
tual and social contributions made, «» secrecy Something of the fomMiaee ‘‘Abhrnvin?nnf” to 
by homosexual persons. Neverthe- phase i a . documented in- Hart-, . beniimmff n f b 5n n i? n . 1 the 

less I would still maintain— from a P avifi . s edition of Wilde's. letters; th-ll ii ; ns f ? rB ! 

considered evaluation of die fo F . the r ®«,of the story patient m be mtiodtfrii /rn^c f en 

evidence available— that homo- scholars mil have to persevere with 5im G 1 1 1 eve ion ^ o Vnrtb 

sexuality presupposes a certain kind Ives 5 endless though cryptic diaries , U P- - As for the sen- 

of incomplete development 3° w housed lit the Humanities S i & K a !i T 0 ' 05 ® 

. kll> . „ t . . Research Center at Austin Texas ? r rno vv - n ? l? ' tiioie, are so many 

However, this Is not the entirety " four-part microcosms, and many of 

P° 8,tion * “"d I am surprised n JOHN STOKES. '■ them much clearer than this one, 


“ ,s , l*i Hue examines, ine 

beginner will probably find my • 
gloss quite enough to be going on 
, "2 1 wou hi suggest thnt a copy 

x • a. a PihHcgans Wake and a copy of '! 

ClVIl LlSt 'Annotations ought to supply enough 

' — . ‘ 1 fading. material for tlie first year v.i 

rPIKFAIIC ,lls investigations, at any rata. 

JTCIIisIUnS ROLAND MCHUGH. 

Sir,— In his article ** Civil List n i ,dD1,2a Terrace, Blnckrock, co , 
Pensions-; (December- 19) ^ Nigel, 1 9 ubl,n f . 


Down in 
the Jungle 


Counting-Out 
19) as being 
I lira 3952 I 


Sou m X fllw B Iis to *■ long discus* wu ld-be biographers it Is, perhaps, -^orda it is -u otb t r P ross atate d.ti»t**f in 19171. Connici * . • 

«^r?£S^ 9 S!S 58 ' - Down in 

■ tUe Jungle ' 

Thfl u L wiW1 ^bhgtiage I . . . thirty-nine years. It is not . cleac . . {-consider that the homo-emotional * Miscelianea, pSlished° in Dent’s hi Si d t y %'J’ ' 

S^sases ftSSsSri SSSSSSl S£i 

; fe? 0 : ^ 1 v l ^ ,r fU eerSl SfW&SI 

197*).tiiir tha Evidently foqud. lead One' prey gees no poKibiJitV df mndjfa/' u^S ■ Woodaide . ' *•••' Jr OClfy - . - i 


b c ^ meditates brfage. . .... ' , l! r *^ 3 ' 8 director of theorgan- calling i ts approach ” mechanistic ^ *V"‘ 









il catliel b waif liur\6 something organic . 
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Among this week's contributors 


Vai.erir Arams is a lecturer in Fng- 
lisii at University College London. 
Roshmarv Ashton's The German 
Idea: Four English Writers and the 
Recaption of German Thought 1800- 
1860 was published Inst year. 
Nicolas Barkf.k is hciui of cnnsorvu- 
tion at the British Library. 

Anthony Ruroi&s's inusi recent 
novel. Earthly Powers, was pub- 
lished in 1980. 

John Buxton’s books include Byron 
and Shell ep : the History of a 
Friendship, 19G8. 

A. S. Bvatt’s most recent novel is 
The Virgin in the Garden, 1979. 

Richard Cobh's most recent book, 
ProiuoHflrfcv, was published lust 
year. 

J. M. Cocking is Emeritus Profes- 
sor . of French ut King’s College, 
London. His Marcel Proust was 
published in 1975. 

Patrick Coi.i.inson’s most recent 
book Is Archbishop Grhulal 15/9. 
1S83: the Struggle for a Reformed 
Church, 1979. 

Ann Corneusrn's most recent book, 
Flight from Torregreca, was pub- 
lished last year. 

Patricia Craig’s critical study The 
Lady Investigates ; Women Detec- 
tives and Spies in Fiction, a col- 
laboration with Mary Cadogan, will 
be published by Goliancz in Febru- 
ary. 

Valbntine Cunningham is the editor 
of The Penguin Book of Spanish 
Civil War Verse, 1980. 

Masoi.ino d’am'CO is a lecturer in 
English at the University of Rome. 

Douglas Dunn's new collection of 
poems, Sf, Kudo’s Parliament, will 
be published later this year; : 

Kyril FiteLyon’s books include 
Before the Revolution , 3978. 

P. N. Furbank’s books include 
halo Svevo, 19G6, and E. M. 
Forster: A Life, 1976-8. 

Gordon S. Haight is Goncrul Editor 
of the ■ Clarendon Edition of the 
Novels of George Eliot. 

Norman HaMpson is the author of 
The Life and Opinions of Maximilian 
. Robespierre, 1975. 

■ Peter Hbbbi.btii waiTe's most recent 
book Is The : New Inquisition: 
Schlllebeeckx anti liilng, 1980. 


Tim IIii.ton's books include The 
Pre-Raphaelites, 1970, and Picasso, . 

Miciiaf. 1 . Howard is Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern HisLory at the 
Univei-biiy of Oxfard. 

Eric Korn is nil umiquorian book- 
dealer in London. 

Hukmione Ler is the author of The 
Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 

Gwvnnk Lewis is Senior Lecturer 
in History at the University of 
Warwick. 

Euwaku Lucie-Smitii's books include 
MotVfHcnlit in Art Since 19-15, 1969. 

R. A. Markus's books include 
Sncc itl an} : History and Society in 
the Theology of St Augustine, 1970, 
and Christianity in The Roman 
World, 1975. 

T. P. Maturson is Deputy Director 
of the Shakespeare Institute at the 
University of Birmingham. 

Roger Mrttam is a lecturer in His- 
tory at Queen Mary College, Lon- 
don. His books include Govern- 
ment and Society in Louis XIV’s 
France, 1977. 

Brian Montgomkry is the author of 
A Field-Marshal in the Family, 

1973. 

Idris Parry was Professor of Ger- 
man at the University of Manches- 
ter from 1963 to 1976. 

Clive T. Probyn is Senior Lecturer 
in English at the University of Lan- 
caster.. 

Graham Reynolds’s bonks include 
A Concise History bf Watercolour 
Paintings, 1972. 

Sir Steven Runciman's books in- 
clude A History of The Crusades, 
1951-54, and Mistra, 1980. 

Andrew Saint is. Architectural Edi- 
tor of The Survey * 1 of London. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the 
University of Sussex. 

Julian Symons's most recent book, 
the crime novel Sweat Adelaide, 
was published last year. 

D. M. Thomas's new novel. The 
White Hotel, will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. \ 

William Wai.sii]s books include 
Commonwealth Literature, 1973, and 
F. R. Leans , 1980. 

Philip Warner’s most recent book 
is The D Day Landings, 1980. 


The American Trust for the BL 


By Nicolas Barker 


Author, Author 


.Readers tire invited to Identify the 
•"“(m* of the I'hroo quotations 
which follow and to send us tha 
answers < so .< that they reach (his 
office not . later than Friday, 
J“™pr-3p. A prize, of £10 Is orferotl 
roi tpe first. corroct set of 'answers 
nil in 6 ihat tlio 
h^|lL!.w Br y C° rf ,ecf--rib; which caso 
. tnsprred s.guesawork * Will also be 


■ ■ fa^on fate (Nina [defat Ion. 

should be ad 


addressoj to 


3 Then nmko an exhibition please 
. And summon guests from fur 
and wide: 

. And .murry mystic pie lo dies 
To odes instinct with proper 
pride. 

Invoke the Founder's mighty 
. name. 

And boasL of ■ Gray's and 
Shelley V faipe : , 
Fpr-.ilils Is very, sure 1 that he 
.Who misses the latest jubilee 


; ‘ Author, Author on dh* 5 I s " 'A " 1 
The solution and. l Q 

* CoimuiMMAn Mm so '• ■ . - ' !l "• .will run'. 


American generosity is a luitionoi 
characteristic- which like American 
- wealth, we have coine to i H ke for 
granted. At a time when the 
, revaluation of the pound seen 
against the dollar seems to be 
making nonsense of the wealth, 
r how moving it is to read, in the 
t letter front six distinguished 
Americans in last week's TLS, of 
, another marked installed of Ameri- 
can generosity, the foundation of 
The American Trust for the British 
; Library. One cannot but be struck, 

1 not so much by rlie potential sire 

■ of the . benefaction, as by the 
1 imaginative sympathy that lias 

conceived it. The British Library 
. is, literally, a new institution, no 
, older than the British Library Act 
(1973) that established it; in'other 
forms, however, it (or rather part 
of it) is the core of the British 
Museum building at Bloomsbury, 
the place where a cumulative set 
r of British Libraries, beginning with 
Edward IV's and embracing Sir 
Robert Cotton's, Sir Hans Sloan's, 
George in’s, trie scientific books 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the connois- 
seur’s collections of Grenville and 

■ Cracherode, now rest. Why then 
should Americans wish 10 benefit 
such an institution? What has it 
done that should command their 
famous generosity ? 

The great common experience, the 
joint past that divided in 1782, only 
to come together again in so many 
ways, is all represented in those 
older collections, so that, 'for many 
American scholars, Bloomsbury- has 1 
become the first of all the places 
of pilgrimage where source material 
may be sought. Here Americans are 
not, perhaps, specially favoured. In 
1850, within the space of a few 
months, two men whose names are 
never likely to be forgotten entered 
the British Museum building for the 
first time. One was the aged and 
distinguished American historian 
William Hickling Prescott, visiting, 
late in the day (fnr his sightiwus 
going), some of the sources from 
which, at second hand, he had built 
his greaf histories of the Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. The other was 
Karl Marx, young and unknown, 
whose theories were built on the 
books he read In the Library during 
• the years, of exile. Over the last 
330 years the successors of Prescott 
and Marx have come to enlarge 
their own experience and, in how- 
ever small a degree, leave their 
mark (00 on the form and shape of 
the Library. Of these, by far the 
largest non-native group has been 
American. 

Why do American students conic 
to the British Library in such iiuin- 
bors ? This, was the fir^t question 
io which the founders of the new 
trust addressed themselves. Its 
resources are great, but so are those 
of the Riblioth&quc Nationale, the 
Escoriai, their own Library of Con- 
gress.. It was hot, they concluded, 
more size. ,Uut the calculated and 
far-sighted plan of $ir 'Anthony 
PanJzzl f 1797-1879), the greatest of 
Principal Librarians, that attracted 
the American scholars. Panfzzi was 
mi Italian refugee who sew more 
clearjy than,, his English-speaking 
comempofarfes what rich mines for 
'. scholars!! ip fas adopted I ehguage 


catalogues, that they added, tra ns 
formed as well as enlarged the Lib- 
rary. Before the end of the nine- 
teenth century the combined col- 
lections came to represent a view 
P j America both wide and know- 
ledgeable. It involved a prodigious 
investment, not so much of money 
as of time mid fascination with a 
distant country. It was an act of 
faith in the republic that was grow- 
ing so rapidly across tile Atlantic, 
an act which has now commanded 
recognition in return. 

During a later period, however, as 
the members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil point out in their Jeiier, this 
scale of acquisition was not main- 
tained. In 1887 the library’s 
annual purchase grant wns nearly 
halved, and not until the 3950s were 
funds again made available to col- 
lect American material on a satis- 
factory scale, The effect of this 
Jong period of relative neglect wns 
augmented by the loss through 
bombing during the Second World 
War of nine thousand volumes in 
the American collections. As a re- 
sult of these limitations and losses, 
there remain considerable gaps 
which are an impediment to the 
most effective use of the library 
by those engaged in United States 
studies. 

Moreover, it is not simply a 
significant book by one or two 
famous authors that is missing: 
the holdings are far from satisfac- 
tory in a wide range of publications ' 
of every kind, such as learned 
i?, urna ' s l_ magazines, and newspaper 
files ; _ books, not just on the 
humanities and social sciences, but 
covering the vast range of scientific 
and technical subjects, fields In 
which American research and 
publication have been singularly 
important ; a mass of official docu- 
ments from federal, state and local 
governments. 

So the primary purpose of the 
American Trust is to enable the 
British Library to make up the 

? round last between the 1880s and 
950s, to raise funds for the 
purchase of publications which the 
library has ' never possessed mid 
for the replacement of those lost 
m the last war. Thus,- the library's 
position bs; the greatest resource 
outside the. United States for 
research into every aspect of 
American life and thought will be 
effectively reinforced in its one. 
weak point. But modern technology 
can give this supplement a double 
benefit. Much of the material 
required is either unavailable in 
its original form 01 * was printed 
on paper now so fragile that often 
il can only be provided in some 
kind of photographic reproduction. 
Moreover, even books an paper 
that seems strong enough now will 
deteriorate in the future. As the', 
originals will be sought in. American 
libraries, the process of 1 reproduc- 
tion will serve a double purpose. 

Not only, will Lhe. British Library 
have its copy the fact of rep rod uc- 
- tion will - make possible the provi- 
sion of other copies and will thus 
contribute , to the preservation of 
the disintegrating Research mate- 
rials published .during. . the fast 
hundred years/ As preservation has 
been ft mpttef of anxiety for librar 


nans for many years, this new pro- 
spect will be uni versa tiy welcomed. 

It *s agreeable to record ihat ihe 
British Library itself has welcomed 
rhis initiative with vigorous teei- 
procnl action. Space, finance nnd 
administrative support are being 
provided : additional research staff, 
funded by the generous grant 
deterred to in the letter 1 of over 
£50,000 from the Leverhulme Trust, 
will draw up the lists of ntHierial 
to be acquired. The aim is to list 
not .only all necessary American 
publications, but works on America 
published outside the United States 
and American writings on subjects 
unconnected with the country itst-lf. 
Shelf-spare, cataloguing, a compre- 
hensive guide to the American col- 
lect Jo ns In the British Library — nil 
these are to be provided by the 
library itself. 

The American Trust has only 
recently launched its appeal. It is 
too early yet to appreciate the full 
force or the generosity, the desire 
to reciprocate that early gesture of 
faith in the future of America, 
that it will doubtless generate. But 
it hns immediately become clear, 
from the number of subscriptions 
to the Trust already received from 
individuals, that its cause is one 
that will appeal beyond the tradi- 
tional sources of American charity 
to a wide variety of donors. This 
support is a vivid confirmation of 
the strength of feeling evoked by 
the British Library, the position 
that it occupies in Anglo-American 
relations, and the real sense of its 
needs that Americans wish 10 
express 

The work of- the Trust is aptly 
summarized in the words of 
■ Bernard Baiiyn, Wintlirop Professor 
of History in Harvard University : 
“The American Trust for ine 
British Library is more than an 
agency far furthering Anglo- 
Arne iican scholarship. The British 
Library is a center for students 
from a'l over the world, most of 
whom will never be able to study 
in the United States. The more com- 
plete the Library's American collec- 
tion, therefore, the broader . iho 
understanding . of American life 
throughout .the world Is' likely to ■ 
.be. This collection 'is. an. American 
as well as a British resource, and 
one can only hope that support 
fi'om all quarters will enable the 
Trust to complete this work 
promptly”. 

, There is every sign that (his hope 
will, he fulfilled; Mu Douglas W. 
Bryant, . the Trust’s Executive 
Director, has established its office 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts fPO 
Box 463, Cambridge 02138), and 
will, welcome . inquiries. (The 
ATBL newsletter referred to in 
last .week's letter has now -been 
published and Ja available from 
; Mr Bryant.) We, who shore 
Panhzl's faith in America, must 
wish him and bis colleagues success 
in a venture as Imaginative as it Is 
generous 

Postage : Inland 33 }p Abroad 13 p . 



!. Competition No 50 ' ■ 

-drowse . . ’ 

' T Between ex-Army sheets, wonder* 

• ■ - . - ’■ ing why 

••.I think H's . worth 1 while -coming. 

: •.'■■■'i / Father’s dead : . 
‘Ho used to,: . but . the -business 

\ ; ;'J - . ■; l .' . now is mine. ! 
tune far change, Jn nineteert 

2; ; «.f l.' * ;. ' . - twenty-nine. 

r V ^ke- your ease, palt^halved 

i V. • .- '• .admirer,:. 


' V: : 7 . : . Vl ‘ . . will ruq ' , 

■ -In June of 1981 ) ' s 

Tbht 54 fa 9: times *,•* : : 

: ' (• ' -■.* -Vs- ' 

. Result of Competitfan No 47: ;, : - 

Winner : Anthony .Pa ul:> : JqhatHies 
Verbulsrstraat - 218; '- 1075- HG 
-Amsterdam, - ' The ’ Netherlands. 

; Ruiuiers-up i Alistair Elliot (our 
champion ■ runner-up to date) ' and ' 
Gavin Ewart.- 

Answers : i 

1 Now, Muse, let's sing of fats' . . 
•—James Grainger, The Sugar 
COiia (in its original version 
-'-see ' Boswell's ' Life of 
Johnson)! . ' ; 


"i,rV .astronomical suipat that - tlrtite. 
Hfa second, act. was to eniist a yourtg 
'American bookseller, as imaginative, 
energetic- -dud - sharp ^hlhfatlf, , 
Henry > § (evens ,o£ Vermont* ; (ha 
* Green -=. -Mountain ■ Boy’V> - he' 


* Love is a physical forcq 3 They gravitated' to each other 
1 ■; 1 . ' . ;* •* — invmedfately. 

.'/The marriage fa dead— it ran’t be - 
. • ■■ * ' ret'fivd. " 

r : V;„ Love Is niadpess ; She 1 drives me out of my mind. 

W - ''j, . ■ ' * •' . Labe fa I fyoffa The magic 1 Is gone. 

j 1 .''1 ‘ ■ ' Lbve js tvar': He mode iM| ally of, her mother. 


■ •- .-j . , —-sea 'nuswBJi s r.irn ut 

f. -.-S' t: Spencer strainer loKnsonV ' 

L' 1 . ■- ® British Railways _ \ . : , ... 

iV.'>'W”v made)' j cardboard ' 2 1 •t'nk we ,we in rate* allev 
K: ■ '.' - container. ’ - .. — T - S. Eliot, The Waste Land. 


s.; ■'•t"p|h'jlthey :«ay ray verse* -3 In' the rat, race he *won by a 
compulsion ; ■ whisker. 


*cs Mi interstellar drive, 

^8 .fiqycn'ey ,'pnd Daphne 
' tily.’ fanae . of words 
alive. . 


beauty was 

,9ssi • ,j,e " 


Bitching and bitch! ngi ip .the 
: double bed, . 
She come unexpectedly, while, lie 
was standing' waiting. : 

A voice, fi'ooi a. jar of ya;eliapL 
‘This too is ioveV . 
•-—Gavin Ewart, "Lifelines'”. * 


'oh.', behalf, bf; American .- libraries; 
PanlzcJ now ordered him to "sweep 
; America 'far us as yojJ have done' 
London' far-'. Afaerica !'. :: Stevens’s 
swepp embraced old. books and tiifiw, 

' fropi the grea( c!aSsics of discovery 
to . the latest reports of the legisla- 
ture in ' the newest state. Between 
1 1850 and 1880, in the space of only 
. thirty years, the librae's holdings 
in this field were greatly increased, 

' to- make it far and away the' biggest 
and finest- collection of material bn. 
or printed in, America anywhere lit 
(lie world Outside the United States. 

When they started, ' Pfoizzi aHd 
Stevons ■ had .What wna 'alrflady .'the 
strongest base, )ii books and ihami- 
. scripts, for the Studyiof every asrfact 
.of America.’-; 'The-, incomparable 
wealthy ranging from tl\e; documents 
of the' states* legislatures ', to trade 


Geoige Lakoff and JHark Johnson 

^Tha authors show. "that our ordinary, everyday language 
'. fa metaphorical in ways lye do not ' usually 1 notice ;; 
we. customarily perceive, -think, and- act .in terms 5 . 
Of metaahorical concepts that we : me not- directly 
aware or; and that our - Most 'basic cohcepts of loVo, 

. .wock, time, efatuS, happiness; health, and, eonimuiricii-*' 
.turn, are ' understood Metaphorically. - December' 1980.; 

' •" ' £7,5(L>/. ; . : ;-, •' •; /•.' • •:- 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GHICAG0 PRESS : 

• 1 26 Buck i nghytii Pitlgc'e RomL Lorid.on $Wl |V. 9SD , ■ 
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Revenge of the anti-Romantics 


Critically thinking toads and crocodiles 


Liehr Verse can never be beautiful, used to denote a genre, exactly, any equally the subject nr poetry ”. Th.it i< ahmir all, except ifo By Kyril FitzLyOll 

L " """ Liglu Verse can never oe Deautum with •* Scottish Verse r ' (This was the period in which u- l.iftlu V,-i *• “ m.,y aim, of __ 


By P. N. Furbank 


GAVIN EWART (Editor) S 

The Penguin Hook of Light Verse 

G39np. Alien Lane. £9. SO. 
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I am sorry to say that there Is such 
a genre us "Light Verso", and it 
is a depressing affair. Initiated by 
I'raed and blossoming in Calverlcy, 
it quickly found a habitat in Punch 
and lingers on even now in odd 


In Calverley, on the other hand, Qr ,< Irish verse”. What they mean had not yet been uveruikoii by th«- 
the dismal anti-art note is loud j |, 8Ve „ ever been able to fathom, conipuisiuu to buliulo poetry umi 
~~~ ® n d clear: . . . nor am I much clearer about “ Light art.) 

x u.»g«, h-« sfi ■ sw s£il w ££t ars* . as 

Love, you dear delusive dream, y ers ^ ■P 1 roc l uced rtn . h= ' « r* c t a*! 1 1 ideological upheavals of the six- 

r - ” you! Very sweet. your victims deem Zut 1 im. are J eeiul ' ««d seventec^, centuries;'. 


you i veiy sw«l you* mu... tWnp which lie sees about him, ore 

When, heard only by the seamen, m uc« the same as those of Ins 
they talk all the stuff one can. «*{?"«• 


lie says, 11 that difficult poetry 
appears". And to this <me has tn 
retort that Sir Guicmi'/i and the 


burthen 


n 1* r on,, .in HOI OB conscious ui iiimaun no mi 

i! e Ive% hh ns clever l'v as Shells? unusual person”. And lit his own 
it eveiy. bit ns cleverly as Shelley sc i ect j on t hj S meant “ poetry written 


""jSftfL 1 ‘iiS retort that .«»' M «».«/ r he 

fl “ J t ® Ar°him & «iF "I. J,! Green Knight is difficult and mount 
not De conscious of himself as an . «« lu mm-i, in- 


comers of magazine literature. Its or Swinburne, without believing a f°i ec l . « ooetrv itl' 

inspiratioti is resentment or revenge word of their rot”. A strange ““f? hl » t ,, }“ 

llte^ure. _ It _ ». -tot phenomenon, rhl, resentment r^hn neervZ sne al 


resulted when Matthew Arnold's 
'* Barbarian " became a ‘‘ Philistine ” 


Salnst ' literature: And o course -subject-matter the everyday social 
it is not peculiar to Britain- (We ,ts pci '*°d or r * ie experiences 


also ; and If you cun imagine Squire remember Proust’s Mme de Vtlle- r- . * — ‘ -Tj; i, 

Western writing little verses, these pnrisis. when the young Marcel being ; and tliudly, Nonsense 

are the kind he would write (though quoted Chateaubriand or de Vigny Verse. 

the practitioners of this, kind of to her: “So you find that beautf- Atl j ei , f{nA a 


life of its period or the experiences 
of the poet as an ordinary human 


to lie difficult and so is much in- 
most of the greatest Gothic art. And 
id practice Auden's selection 
lurches about somewhat aimlessly 
in any period earlier tliuti the Vic- 
torian, as does the new Priiijiiiri 
Book of UrIu Verse of G.ivin Ewart. 
Nothing much is added in mir 
understand! UK of Chaucer's Miller's 
Tale or Marvuli’s wonderful “ The 


ju mi, ot Morn 
be obscene (a rule be has w 
ininly t.tkeii to heart), and fts 
•'Sungs me nbviuus candidate!* 

I lint if “O Mistress Mine” isLigii 
Verse, where du you stop * I 
tvliy that Kir/ al iet hau song and &■ 
,t ilimis.md uthei's ?> 

1 found tliit large iwemiethcc 
tury pui tion of Gavin F.wurt's anthi 
logy l be itiusl cheer inn. Admitted! 
there are smite repulsive spetiine 
within ii, high among which I won't 
l>liico Rupert Brooke's “WnpHif 
and “ Sonnet Reversed ”, wUc 
show I.iglu Verse at its most vicki 1 


Tite concent of " intelligentsia ” author equates the latter with Brl- the »itle “ Vckhi or ibe Catechism 
as understood in pre-revolutionary tlsh and French liberals and radi- of Treason”). 

Russia wns not only peculiar to cals, and considers that they . . 

iho country and to. a very short believed in nrnmntinD rnnohutlniini . The Idea nf publishing such h em- 


ail the impact it undoubtedly made 
on its contemporaries and uic vast 
volume of controversy it genermod, 


CHRISTOPHER READ : 

Religion, Revolution nnd the 
Russian Intelligentsia 1900-1912 
The Vekhi Debate and its Intellec 
tual background 
221pp. Macmillan. £12. 
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known as “ riie dress rehearsal 


— — gives many examples of what those value of compromise (so dear 

'. L who did feel they were members to liberals in the West), its 

Chekhov wrote to a friend, towards of the Intelligentsia thought about views regarding private owner- 
tlie end of tho last century, that the It, mostly, in the absence of “a ship otf land, its insistence 6n a 
liberal and humanitarian sentiments strict 'scientific 1 , sociological defi- unicameral legislative assembly and 
paraded by the Russian intelligent- nlllon ”, in terms of " moral and other issues on which in conviction 

e4a i-di'a nml, Ina lni.r n hlinH tn hpln f-hliirnl rritoi-m 11 An inMiligAif .it- lincipull.. JioW 


it had occurred. The first pointed 


Stalin had seen to that. The very 
name *' ituellineutsiH " hits now 
changed if s meaning, being applied, 
in effect, to most prafe.v.-dnniil nr 
even simply white-col l.ir workers. 


to the government's measures (dm- w ,kc,9 ‘ 

coni an, by the standards of the , ia u ^, e R ”. ’PJff* 

time); the latter blamed the Intel- ” L l? * 

llgentsia mentality. “The two groat iJLii Uence, - f c i n! f s “ ,e ® u ^ r ' 1 
philosophical axes at the heart nf ° ?. en Fj iy * °l* preaent-dity 


verse wore, more typically, Eton 
and Oxford ami no t-veiy -rising 
barristers). 

There is a close parallel in comic 
opera. For the basic impulse in Gil- 
bert imd Sullivan is Philistinism. 
The treaty signed by Gilbert end 
Siillivnit with their audience asserts 


& 5 ? 1 Auden needed to find a rationale Mower to the Glow-worms " by 

ful? . . a work of genius, as you for Lig j u Verse l0l good persona ] calling them , Light Verse This 

say? I must tell you I am always reasons . he knew the powerful use i* a point muclc firmly by Kingsley 

amazed nowadays to find pwple hIiIp i-n mnkp of Amis m his New Oxford Honk, and 


of. ) " But T doVt know that 

Biivu,h/ii '0 olan H,I« Mtuntmont lisa r Qte tO 'IlflueilCe , flnq UghttieSS, DS 


fact very brief, and he has not 


—in this, quite unliko operetta— anywhere else this resentment has h fl w eil ki ow wa/his best lnKtru- a ^ 0,, “ ed over definitions. 

time grand opera is IntrinsicalJy generated Its own art-form. mem ' There was thus a Vision in His main thesis is that 

nhsurtl. And under the cover of this So far ns one con see, there is no him, in his " English ” period, of Light verse . . . should never deal 


- . MW a u t MO unw. vwn JbW| kiibiw »o MU itiaai. ■■■ 1114 uuciidii ivtei 

urctuxi, of cmirso, thero are smug- gren t ne ed far “Light Verse” as a all sorts of writing and material to 
fV-H MS* ” 1, *l lvan 3 l ,ai ‘h not 0,1 genre-word for any period earlier be reclaimed for "poetry”. As he 
Gilbcit 5 ] many unavowed asnira- ^an the Victorian or later than the wrote in the introduction to The 
turns towards grand opera and high Edwardian : and the more specific Poet's Tongue, three years earlier: 
an generally. . terms “comic verse”, “satire”, "Everything that we remember no 

11 IjbIiI Vi'KB if will V conn n hin-lBcnim 11 " nnrnilu 11 11 iwm /7zi mnlt-or tin,., ti.Ii/ial • tlu mark An 


"Light Verse”, it will be seen, “burlesque”, “parody”, "t 
begins with the reaction against the sorjdfcf ” fulfil all needs. Of 


vers de 
f course 


matter how trivial : the mark on 
the wall, the joke at luncheon, word 


Romantic movement. There are, I in an anthology title the term games, these, like the dance of a 
need not any, enormous comic poss l- “Light Verse” may not be being stoat or the raven's gambol, are 
bilitiea in the postures of the Ro- 
man ric poet, but they need not toko mi 1 1 11 

Through a coloured lens 

upon the PhiUstiue^but it does not 

reach it, because .Peacock had so — . — — r.. . — question ? An obscure English 


• much invested, emotionally spook- « . m t* i 

:i« 3 . in those whom he was satirizing. By CllVe T« PfObyn 


And tlie threat is still not quite rea- 
lized in Prned, who in a sense in- 
vented Light Verse ” but who had 
a ipedfic and reasoned objection to 
Romanticism, We may think we nre 
listen ii ^3 to a Jane- Austen -type 
common sense when we read Praed’s 
Letter of Advice”: 

You tell me you're promised n lover. 
My own Avaminta, next week: 

Why cannot my fapey discover 
The hue of his coat and iiis-cheek? 
Alasl if he looks like another, 

A vicar, a -banker, a beau, 

Be. deaf to your father atsd mother. 
My own Araminta; say “ No I '* • 

.'Praed’s "Good Night to- the Sea- 
son’, read, in the right. spirit, even 
seems to have a touch of Gautier- 
-There _is a test hfere of Kingsley 


question ? An obscure English 
assistant resident wh6 sweated his 
life away in the devoted service of 


Light verse . . . should never deal 
in strong emotion (love — but not 
tragic love) ; or matters of life 
and death. It should never bo 
solemn or sad. It should not have 
distressing content (unless this is 
humorously intended, as in the 
verse of Hnrry Graham and mod- 
ern ballads like “Frankie and 
Johnny”). 


The method of this book is com- 
parative and descriptive. Chapters 
one and two outline tho assumptions 


mu inn many”. But, when we coil 
in wliiit l wmi Id rail the i>ost-Ugb{- 
Ver.sc per inti, lie can bo a got; 
cliouNcr ; anil I was nlad to ennu:} 
tor, for instance, three very cboi[ 
iiif>. ami funny poems by Kit Wrigfcp 
Still (to harp) if you read Kins- 
ley A mix's excellent "A Books' 
Idyll ", or indeed if you read it' 
Philip T.arkiti, it hccames clear t 
Light Verse is no longer n relen 
ciue gory — for one thing because t' 
would ha surprised if what la 
wrote were not "light". Andn: 
the category disappears what maL 
tiic category dislikahle. What Ji- 
Fuller and James Fenton are up:' 
in their very nice and clever cj 
frivolous games with vcrse-foinui' 
am not sure. It is some college*) 
rebellion aglnst modernism and tl^ 
“Black Minimum” that I cb? 
quite put my fiugcr on. But irii: 
it is not in tlie least, uud that's r 
blessing, is miti-urt or Philistine, j 


predicted, farce on the country a Baranovsky), “‘tho mind and light tionary sympathies conditioned its amflinm W eie individuate**# .aS 
literature whose trade mark would of the people 1 " (N. Grades kul), etc. outlook as they conditioned the out- iicts the n» e 


vu*in ll/UiUkil| IIIU9I (VUL ui LUIIiaCf 

not all) dissidents, Ucad points nut. 


depends on one’s view of the bene- quote them — apart, of course, from 
fits conferred by tho Revolution contributors to tne collection of 
and of the port ^)laj/ed in it by the essays Vekhi (" Landmarks ”) — a 


intelligentsia. Lheknovs view, n few exam nlei may be of interest. Octobs ; u * provided aaordlnV to personal spiritual and moral respon- 

anticipation of the event, .obviously Chekhov, /or instance, compared the R ‘ ° d r £ J c ^e of Svdsts who sibility “and cense blaming every 

was that it would be decisive even intelligentsia on one occasion to tlilna on external fm™*? 


hov's view, in few examples may 


or»»p? the February ('Kerensky) Revolution practical primacy of the spiritual life between them) main weakness to 

apart, of course, Horn 19l7 t he ' intelligentsia should ove, ‘ thfl external life of the com- ** fl Hs huraanlstic basis. They see 
■ t0 have emerged ns *a source of munlty". Men, thought Berdyaev, tho individual an more important 

. J r -3i admai rks hussia’s new leadership. After one of the contributors, must accept ^P 11 a0 ® ie , l y and judge his con* 

I may be of interest. OAtAhnr ■« nm„ idnrl □A/'nv/i i»a tn personal soirltua.] and moral resnnn- science Co be ahe ultimate source of 


t0 helped Lenin to retain power, on external forces 


any genuine progress. They regm-d 
with distaste Che West’s capitalist 


not particularly edifying. wood-lice and slugs (and on an- jj e f ore ^ ie 1917 revolutions the polices and social forms, as ilie values nnd do not, as a rule, con- 

Christopher Read in his Religion, o tlier i 11 will be remembered, to j n t e iiiEeiitsia's conviction that it intelligentsia, in thrall to socialism's skier liberal . democracy 10 be mime- 
euoiution and the Russian Intel- , toads and crocodiles ) and called j orinet i h\, e country’s moral and P OT «*V humanistic philosophy, inevi- diately realizable, however even- 
, emit 1900.1912 doe, not mantlon t. in »n outbum untygfca or .ueh inte ltectu B l til... combined with he . conoldered. tunlly doolroble. 

1 AlrUmi'e ncnnlinru !«■« r Iia K«n n ha A P^SfiT VGfl 1 T 1 QII. llVnOCl i EICAL _ is . 1 _# ■ . Ufflrn Prl Mia litfplliaaiifoin^ Tlllfld tO 


influence 


* ,,c uiimimce 011 Western 
thought of at least one Vekhi con- 


of 1917. To this extent, at least, he Chekhov, refers in a private letter , . 
seems to agree with Chekhov even to "the good-for-nothing parasitic u " 
if he does not necessarily share his Intelligentsia, from whom nothing j> . 
view of its moral worth. Clearly, if but vanity has ever come or will 19 “ 


For truth 


the Russian intelligentsia's respon- e ver come . Never one to shun i ect uals published tihe Vekhi collec- i a a ‘heme running rhvough a num- 

slbility for the most world-shattering extremes, he even found it worth- of analysed the her of Vekhi essays.) It is illogical, 

event of the twentieth century was less, vulgar and above all often- fundamental assumptions, the Welt- wrote another contributor. Bulgakov, 

(or was likely to be— Chekhov's slve merely to write for it. In our . unsc i iaimis 0 f the intelligentsia ex-Marxist and future priest of the 

view could only be a prediction) as own day, Solzhenitsyn denounces aud f 0lin d it sadly wanting in logic °, r J' ho , dOK Church, to view tlie iudi- 

cruclal as these authors assume, the Russian pre-r evolutionary in tel- and wisdom as weM as in common ■» totally the product of 

then an analysis of its mentality hgentsia as semi-literate and ignor- “ d morality its action was society, and yet expect him to re- 
and its influence must b c of the ant. responsible, through its irres- ij ^pmed as an act of “eacher 7 He would, like Baron 

greatest interest. ponsibilfty, for the Revolution It s ?Ui is, it seems As late as MOiicliausen, be trying to lift him- 

..rli oU ^oofrniinrl r tncrohliAl' with ' oul . s . w ' . u V a ' .. ca)( Auf nP «iUa mAuAr. U— U a 


BARA.11 l. M1LBURY-ST&EN : 


European nnd African Stereotype* -1*3? th cS3 r i ti,h „„ t ? h “" d , 


life away in the devoted service of one and two outline tho assumptions 
the British empire in Nigeria pub- of the European racial mid colonial 
llshed his memoirs in 1925, ending theorists, anthropologists and adven- 
with the remark: " There is no race turers of the late nineteenth nnd 


or ^\rdiLee«d C °l , umfo" jt® l„ n ,er.7“ n, “ Sl ° 0 " ™ SWaBST'® "Ibe"" RevoluVi'ei ■«« SEM^.'ta'TySl ‘iTlftTSS Ke^ i , uerp« , u , ie,,-;,f it can- 

ar S etyP ‘ ,? , . J I. ‘he West seventy years a g a ± Ch w , ^fe'T' 'Ruis'ie-Che, .*!? ' Wh* "eef ^.leldln" !•» «« the more., by his „ W n “f™ IS PESTL ThlL ^ ™ S 

The most valuable parts of ij- the bringing together of religion, Lut e W n? S sihlv undeserved 1 tn the Sov ' ot Periodicals with Stalinist h ' journey” to which allusion has 

SMlrt S3® sfilgie Subject d weuYd Sl hVve 'bLn'* ess . taW* '’ l "' ,ished “ ^ ,h « yMI - ,<>r ^ «"» «" '»*«■ 

coplionu novels. In particular, df, ' natural titan it was for Russia ut nBout rlle cataclysm or uiz. 

discussion of the unfamiliar . the time. It ihay be a measure uf it is, of course, true that oducii- T ^ Y 


store the missing religious or mys- 
tical element in Western pliila- 


form it. He would, like Baron 


erdyaev’a prediction anil 


in T wentlbth^Century Fiction 
188pp. Macmillan. £15. 
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he British in hand- early twentieth century, the pseudo- 
ling natives.” Would our post- scientific theories of white 

imperial guilt leap upon 'this as an supremacy in the works of Robert 
appalling example of arrogance and Knox, Herbert Spencer, Stanley, 


condescension, or do we feel (the Mary Kingslojr, Lugard, Arthur de 
more we read) that stereotypes can Gobinenu, S&rraut and others. 
ire „. _ T . t , co-exist and even promote brother- together with the observations of 

liscover In The Little Black Boy” Blake hood, complexity, communion, and actual colonial experience, both 

i his-cheek? wrote; " My mother ; bora me in the humility? English and French. Thereafter, 

eother, aoutnern wild, /And i am black, but I would like to say that this study sixteen hovels from European, 

au, ».ri' Th S looks at aucb things, but in general Anglophone and Francophone 

atad mother, Ai? ger , ■ °J tl 1 ? Co ^5 d it does not. The proposition that sources are discussed: South oil’s 

"No I” • discerned in James Waifs face ..the great works of art can be the pro- A Y allow Napoleon, 1928, Greene's 

£ A tragic, Ae mysteriousj the cepuls- duct of some. of the basest preju- The Heart of the Matter, 194B, 

■ {ye mask of the nigger’s soul , and dices is put in Michael Echeruo’s Maran’s Batouala ,. 1921, Gnston 

;■ n fr'fl r n U « Conditioned Imogindtion Joseph’s Ml, 1922, Rattray’s The 

r,?^ yu»u« si!?,- a book which is not known Leopard Priestess , 3934, Dein* 

, 3 t0 Dr Vlllbury^teen, but one which vignette’s Town , 1926, nnd selocted 


Russian influence that tl" 
longer quite as true in om* 


discussion of the unfamiliar . the time.. It ihay be a measure uf it i„, of course, true that educu- Tj' L| <r 

of Rattray (surely there is ft Russian influence that this is no lion und/or Intellectual Attainments rnlpniV RVBTl I T 11 I GVcTlTSl 
hero for re-printing 2 he Lew longer quite os true in our own day, uid not by themselves provide a «/ " vitvi y vxxvu 

Priestess), nnd tho comparison f; ■ but substitute “Bloomsbury ” for passport to thne vague and some- - -- oi .„ . ■ . .. 

Echewa nnd Camara Layo in oi "Russian intelligentsia 1 ' and the what ambiguous group. In common - — marked skin ot a deadly 

last chapter aro cogent and pol »4 juxtaposition of the three elements with most writers on the subject, t> v ftwvntte T, e wk £!jj or J l .i”f”i"® t h "d 

Earlier on m the book some attenr becomes almost whimsical. Social, Read sees it as a set of people — D J J-(CWla and grimacing counte 

Is ntado to compure tho two colow political, religious ond philosophical mainly from the urban bourgeoisie, people apparently reco 

philosophies of the British and V problems were kept more distinct typically: university undergraduates • in horror from Marat i 

French, but again one foel*.^.. . in the British than they were in the —linked by nn ideology of which CHRISTOWIBR HOBBERT i wore a noxious reptile 

«?od for sonio Ifltorul coniiectw. Russian mind. Permanent solutions concern for social problems, utili- •r| lc French Revolution v.tI i° 1 I* bvo 

Tho difference botwoon the 1 BW; to basic issues did not bother British ’ tariun ethics, militunt atheism and K ,,. n » mac nature although lie, poor i 

Frenchman ” policy and the intellectuals who 'would have boon a hostile or, ut least, highly critical, j^PP- ,Jl 6 1 n *“ an ' * T,j 10 *, , l? ll 1 exAla ^ eaM n ® s 


; By ^William Walsh 

‘ • z- i — U 

'^AtlPtlCK B WIN DEN | • ( 

: Pbtll ■ ScotwlpiflB 4 E or India 
; 123 pu,: MaCmlUan. E 8 . 9 S. 
- 0 - 333277406 ' -■ 


S.?r *•- *>■■*"* lnEn - '.5iuK«5»S WtiSSSmH n& 

Gwlnden' 11 US&SijSSFS^S. IS Y 

l»dy of fiction notable for ity con- serene, y coherent personality which ■ .master °f book , 

aistency Only The Bender, Swinden .sustains- Narayan’s fiction. ' Scott Sw D { i|s e n s i - 
thinks, is not a fully serious 'hnd brings to 'In dm 1 the fractured and.' , Punctual and. 
accomplished Work i Consistency' no fractious n^rsnutiiii-u aa'. authoritarian a mirror image of 


Since one of the stereotypes of 
white' siipreinacv Is Iltorncy, oval 
..literary evidence provides the 
..appropriate starting point for tho 
T«dla' f ftr .second half of tflto:book, on Afri- 

ilfe U rathe? r iii^ *?*' >51PiE? 1 i r ' 4f . calv stereotypes of Europeans. Thin 
Mal «“ dl use of (still undervalued) oral evl- 
nelther ScnS°htm2I.if^ . ® ut dance Is particularly effective and 
taSr liS welcome,, if ouly because of its 


French, but ngnin one foeb.K.. . in the British than they were in the —linked by nn ideology of which CHRISTOWIBR HfBBERT t 

need for sonio lotornl coiniect®. Russian mind. Permanent solutions concern for social problems, utili- The French Revolution 

Tho difference botwoon the 1 WfS; to basic issues did not bother British ' tariun ethics, militunt atheism and cgac 

Frenchman ” policy mid the i * 1 tel Iectuals who 'would have been a hostile or, ut least, highly critical, a nei i ' 1 

direct Rule” of the British 5' •• considered unforgivably flippant by attitude to the government and the u 

Nigeria, for cxnmnlo) Iiad lin^nn- their earnest Rnsslau counterparts, establishment were obligatory ele- " ■ ' * ' ■■■■■■ — 

literary ramlficntions which Alwj ; The Russians were looking for nn ments. Ho could have added to that ph r i ston i,er Hibbert is oi 
intellectual hlsLorinus nro acute ideology, for a” ' complete, ' seif- list a tendency to seek the solution nc i tll0 , v \ e dffcd masters i 
aware of, ns lire the novel 1st*. A . enclosed system; the British were of most human problems in poilti- „. l i Bay ;. lU ;on His outnut 
Mazrui pointed out In 1972 1 V. , not. Religion and revolution, as cal terms. It was never a very 5rn * ss i VB r 'auain« from i 
bocaino n pohil of honour someil^. : 1 Read points out, ware bpth. In tho numerous . set. Rend, so mew lint r ,.f nflse rndion nnd Italic 
to maintain tlie linguistic dhngv Russian estimation! “complete sys- rashly, voiuures an ofetimote bas- leurned biographies 
between tho EiiKlisliinan andj . .. tem 8 , giving manning to life and log it on the total ;rondei|hip of diverso figures as^ Dfckcns, 

coloured subject, ns a way of®};.' defining: goals and 'actions for rhe ;mnlor JOmmals and on t>hqt of Vekht, v f L ® . lg R j “ The Pre 

mining tlio snclui distance h©,: individual”. which, he says< “seems to hhva been JJJJ “JJ 1 u f odc8t WOPk w 

t ! - -:i^_ ssia .j tsclr ll, . 0, e .\ vns 0 <?«• tlie pared, for exampie, with 


marked skin of a deadly greenish Turgot, were not nuite as cautious 
pallor ”} Hanriot had “a harsh and tentative as the author suggects 
and grimacing countenance' ,* or he would not have been so un- 
people apparently recoiled in ceremoniously shown the Versailles 
in harrar trow. Marat “as if ha. front-door. The concept of the 
wore a noxious reptile”; Chau- “feudal reaction” is treated rather 
metre was not so ill-favoured by uncritically, with the Sdgor ordin* 
nature although lie, poor man, had ance trotted out as definitive proof 
"homosexual leanings’*. Touquler- of tho reality of such a reaction 
Tinvl tie’s eyes were “iridescent”, which, of course, it is not. The 
Marat’s hud "a greenish-yellow jeuliesse dor lie were' never "ns 
tint”. The English branch of the formidable a force as the sotis- 
Action Frmicalse will be relieved culottes had once bean”. Although 
to learn that both. Louis XVI grid _ Important dn contributing to ihe 
Marie Antoinette were blessed ambience of vengeance which 
with "clear blue eyes’*. Whatever characterized the White Terror of 


te bvh- rashly ventures an c&timptc, bns- Chinese, Indian ana itanan nwioiy separated Jacobins front sanscu. 1795, these young dandies nnd dnift- 

W 5 in ait' oa hetotal ■readersliipof “ leur " ed blog Sffi£S ,r1 [.JSSr 1ottes ^ey were obviously united, dodgers lacked tho institutional 

or rho malor iduVnols and oiVthat ofvekhi, diverse figures as Dtokcns, Charles r Jn (jelng J a pretty ghoulish,, if baae-or at least the degree of sup- 

which Ve savs( " seems to hhvo been and LnrdRaglan.T/ie colourful, collection of physical port within the sections of Par i.s — 

'rend hv overv intellisdnL " in the luiton is a modest and sexual. mieF|cs. The September which" the sansculottes bad enjoyed. 

u . co , n ‘ rmiiitrv Bv 1900 lie th inks the P*» ,fld t for example, with his China - ^ aMacreB are described hi soma • . • , „ , . 

suhtln. couutiy. ay uuu, lie ininxs, m , .. and no exanaerated j.*.n There In n nlare fnr 


> . . ' . ^.This islight Wok (slight in rBapect •* . S?ott received, die Booker P 

..•'jot. bulk that. is ; 1 It n as -323. pages said: “I have finished wit! 
'•'| r . ..i.'-Pf toxtland apparmw) has oii .arrest- ; fo^ It juit needed som 

.-■1 ^ -linn baglnhitia i VTwee' years ago valedVctoty thing '”. ( : i ej' Stnyi‘i 

; I'T. -I had never beard of Paul: Scdtt 1 ’. 1 Slapiny On dotfs. in fact. 


^ peainnins i iTiree years mi# 

never bearef' of Paul; Sceltr’. 1 
■: '■ . .'.fThis iq a* remark, that the dlscou- 

■«:;! . i • '! 'carted- or testv -reader mieht ’wunf * 


a- . There is n place for histoire 
■ dvdnetnentielle (see the recent 
9 debate between Lawrence Stone and 
a Eric Hobsbawm in The Gunidinn 
\i November 22-24) and, indeed, for 
i. 1 haute vufgoruntion.' but surely -not 
| for yet another wprk on the French 
a Revolution which crudely compmt- 
g mentalizes one of the more complex 
e events in modern history and which 


tbeir presence, 


and , bookish , rfted theorists. ' Book 


^The Corrida at. San Feliu. learning t con rfrtues to 'b'end ekperi- 
ts most •’ difficult. lui/.k... .:einr.e in thri tu 


to ‘ : " ; °*fp » • tbe dpceptious : . men- and »vhat “ unspeakable rites 1 toriM 


case coum De mnue »yur B er coma ua. ^lUS1QIVf;renl,v.^rtlut!oIl, ^ ■' .• - .'V ‘ •. ' t &arr ; t course true that tlie average 

English and Froitfh ^ , .WR^q^ more!*. W ' ,- ' '- !! ' n n v : V ' sansculotte could be violent and, 

med part of the genesis of-pj gjp-;;. rigqrous f^ An^ membW,.,^ the . r ..The .Eopuhsts based their hopes ! Enrages and the Hubert sts . His- occasionally, very drunk. But, as 

conaclousnoBs In tiio former, c«; ;t upper riftsses/ however hnellec tual - and then- , programmes on the toire duftwiDentieile with a venae- G eorges R U dA pointed out many 

of each’ power. , • .‘hi', ms or her interests and pursuits peasants both because they formed ance, and certainiy- .net to bo ■ * ^ 0 , « a R talk of the famous 

Such linos of thought do^ ■»£.:. m, 8ht be. There was also a tendency ( the, overwhelming majority of the damned for th at. It fs good to-know YbloodTust^' of the crowd is largely 

Impinge ohthe central cancer^. £or to regard intellectuals from the total population and because the that the Annoiisfe historians have b d Qll leg ; nd a few selected 

' this book, Achebe’s A Mim ofj {. , purely literary and art world communal ownership of land In the not. converted^ everyone to thrir eplsodBS ipthe French Revolution- 

PeraZe° and Sovinka’s The ^ (f specially those connected with die greater part of European Russia conjondtures. IJowever, It la rather a f x Qrr oi-; but it is ,n legend that 

vS? ®3f 'OkarB’s Symbolist and “Decadent” move- provided in the Populists’ imagina; unfortunate to read under Contents E hard-’ ■ 

Vo/roi , J nTi 9 ' mentioned, ; meats) as -propdrlv belonging to the tion a pattern for the sociallsin ot mid the heading to Chapter Three, 

blbHoisraDhv butnbne W iS . ml; elUgentsla. Read.more correctly t he future. Besides,, the frequent "The Day of the Market-Wopien, It would be unfair to suggest that 

Wirli Wh HrhnPM is diWpP^ir 4 P®^ ia P s * does include them within outbreaks of peasant discontent were 5-6 August 1789 . which relates the The French Revolution is simply a 

yrivu alien rimncaa lE.-O' .jjiltS. ' if. .kill . 'Jl.iln.iiA- ku refar. V... as DM anpAiirafl.Intf fola ftf tlia mai>rn tn VaTjQhiH AR 1(1 ,Ln ..in 


f ierpetuates many of the hoary old 
egends of the post. 


dies hard 1 


activity 


.twenty-six 


ing to Vead 
“ Origins o 


during the post two centuries. This 
It would be unfair to suggest that statistical account of. the develop- 
The French Revolution is simply a . ment of modern Europe is divided 
series of character sketches drawn into eleven sections: Climate. Popu- 
from dubious sources. There is an - lation and Vital Statistics,. Labour 
attempt to weave the - various Forces Agriculture, Tjidusuty, Exter- 


• origins of European, , - R enti Aa 

in West African Novels 
forty-four representative .fJJ JJ \ i.- ^ f 
most basic theme -bw been Jjfl 

• humanity of Afrlparta.” SW*J J $ 

.of. the;¥orty^or^Ts JfftgJJ J ivSu^SSdS 
dlfiCUsaM . lt J? ^ V«:.' 


...Thermidor Year (seventy-, .. 

iSbiy convincing; the ' introductory commentaries, and 
pendixea produced ore provided with extensive nptes and 
mlarly If the reader is footnote?. The, basic format of the 
potted biographies of. original edition of European. H»s* 
•sonae oF tiie Revo- tortcal Statistics remains hn- 


*- *.■? c" •; which tho 

^ ^ : ^ \ ^ r - : =v XJ;!' - r .:,r < : • “V# li' ; olai'fa'«htf"BC<opt,“. 

" T TiiHiarilMrT !«I w ■ T 


There ere; however,/ a changed, but revisions of recent 


in 1905 
Duma (1 




tally comiiutied liteiatiiro; v* * ;t ‘ I; 
seat-day Africa. 5 • •• 
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From irony to deconstruction 


The Newcastle nexus 


By Rosemary Ashton 


T55 and rejects poetic symbolism insistei 

as “ ontological bad faith In the ui 

so doing, de Man arbitrarily Fulle, 

... .. privileges one form of literary view tl 

S5? discourse, the allegorical, over awareii 

another, the symbolic. In other desire 

, n p words, modern deconstructionists always 

' oc choose to perform only one half poetry 


By Douglas Dunn 


TILOTTAMA RAJAN \ 

bark Interpreter, The Discourse of 

Romanticism 

281pp. Cornell University Press. 
$ 13 . 

Q 8041 1202 7 


luuL 1 k MR [.LOR : ironist is as rilled wi __ 

ANNb K. nlGLLUK . a9(n aj wirh scept|cism _ He I, works . 

English Romantic Irony aa muc || a romantic as 

219pp. Harvard University Press. E6. Having ironically _ acl 

0 674 23690 5 the fictiveness of his oi 

... : — ings oE human expe 

romantically engages 

These two works have much }n com- creative process of 

mon. Both claim to offer a correc- eagerly constructing i 

tion. or addition to M. H. Abrams's new myths. 

Influential view ol English Romantic 

poetry as presenting a conception using sued ideas as 
of an ordered universe in which 
man progresses towards an apocalyp- 
tic marriage with the divine and a . ^ 

return to paradise. To do this, both All /-»! 

books return (with Abrams) to the A\ III 111 1.1 

concepts and terminology of Gcr- * 

man Romantic critical theory, in • - - — 

Anne K. MeMor's case with partlcu- — 

hr reference to Friedrich Schlegal’s T» v Valerie Adiini*. 

» romantic Irony ”, In Tllottama v aiene AQUIDh 


ss ot ins tiniteness vet im uuuis mm is hui « ranca oy K eaK 7 11 

to capture this FiiUe, is n book-length review ut :i bonk 1l1.1t tinimislit-ii pnvnis. Why or how hi, 

ironic, always creating does nut exist Since its . sceptical fur example, thai the Ode n 

which is " simultaneously English “ editor " and its enilmvMs- Autumn, convincingly shown het! Ten ” 

and the poetry of poetry 1 ' tic German professor, instead ol 1,1 he ilw peifert embodiment ri 102pp. 


ASTLEY (Editor) : 
North-East Poets 


l» ne i! l, i' a 6° ose f° r page- personal, intimate, as if to prove contemporary motive to rescue these 
Mr Graham s poems have their neat that you are “ writing for yourself *’. treatments ot the past from morbid 

effects, but It is often difficult to . revu i sed currealism run« nnriquarjanism or the charge of 

— tell why Ins lines end where they . A , YH ,sea surrealism runs wasted indignation 

s= do. They appeal to a sense of visual l A hrou B\ Vincent Morrison’s, poetry. wasifia 


contemporary motive to rescue these mediated. It is, arguably, as pro- 
treatments of the past from morbid vincial a pitfall as “ street-poetry **. 
anriquarianism or the charge of But if the other poets In Ten North- 
wasted indignation. East Poets go on to produce work 

_ , , , as achieved and rounded as Con- 


embodiment ef 102pp. Bloodttxo Books, 1 North 
hied, hove rim lesinoud Avenue. Jenmond, New 


;iiie l no.ee wo Riddles of Feel- u?,* "j„j P res 9|‘ t "».»»« 100 what a poem is and what a poem 

mg’, are all better than that. an 8 , crs. He has a moting historical heavily on other recent poetry Cfln do Humour for instance has 
Throughout their work, though, an s JfSiu 11 hi, J™. l {« Augean stable, been pushed to one side. Const nn- 


tiirm, between roinuncc and irony, 


as much a romantic as an ironist. Cartor Resartus Is. naturally, the never embracing the one ut the unresolved tension of romnJ ilucilon to Ten North-East louts, what might he the main reason for from as far back as 1880. An answer character studies, imagery, as in “Renoir"* 

Having ironically acknowledged work which yields its secrets most expense of the other. irony with the formal incompleui literary scene 111 and mound their inconsistency. Laver's poetry, misht be that as poetry hw begun "Singleton,” “War Widow” and n« answered- 4 With mv oeuis 1 Let 

the fictiveness of his own pattern- re adily to this approach. Carlyle, The method works well for Byron, ness of a work of art— starts will Newcastle is os lively os us laigc 100. is Inhibited by a selfish un- only recently to record the lives and “ Dog Exercising Man ”. ‘ us rot 

ings oE human experience, he who knew Fried ric 11 Schleael's work too, since Don Juan and the narrator Schlegel. Neither Mcllor nor Ray number oE participants would sug- willingness to appreciate the wide works of a previously neglected , . .. . _ .. _ imaeinina the inconveniences of 

romantically engages to I? «bkSdi rf Cei tetiveeli thera keep a precarious solves It. But Mellor offer?} For, some years the urea has range of forms to which content- reality (and yet Mr Morrison and Technically assured, David Con- Imagining me inconvemences ot 

creative process of life' by marl transcendental philosophy balance between sentiment and coherent, well-written and enjoyifc; Been associated with an nvnnt-gnidc porary poetry is hospitable. Indeed, Mr Longw ill, ought to read ICrnbbe), st an tines poems offer us a full dlsmlssina Bullhead as un 

w— “■ £;--■=»--=? sssiiss sisi-sai ssssiss sas-rass 

Using such ideas as Schlegels Mill described himself as both unlike Bujan, stops shoit of assent pnn . j Mr Ast j ey t h( s ,- 5 " something of n j t seems an unwritten law that you in theory; in practice, though, It too concerned with an obsessively meant it . fjgurami-Jy. 

j millstone”. He is at pains to point should write ill one voice, always needs Tony Harrison's big ironies, acquired culture through which Unfortunately, though. Mr tonstan- 
I out how younger writers have been y 0ur own> ttn d that style should be or the thoroughgoing presence of a more intimate subjects are line can t spell palette . 


All for charity 


I stimulated by the poetry and pre- 

. x T j settee of other local residents. Jon 

y Silkiu is one of rhese, while his 

* J j quarterly. Stand, has provided a 

Rousseau’s Grimm in - love |s . stinking' and Intense burning ”)— Robertson’s Is the copious un f j^dfis Anthology without turning 6 it 
i V* ffVfl'nrV tn Frlndrich SchleEol’s t> i t a Jam n evoked (us was Young Werther In die early twentieth-century literary contemptuous quotation-marbtH; in t h e process Into a "local maga- 

IMBV " In TUotSma By Valerie Adams the Preface ), along with Emma critic versus the fourteenth-century anti-modern bias is well to (he To z i n e". Ten North-East Poets is . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Mitb “SirVir- r™ii“ Bovary and the golden-hearted preacher. and there is a puizllng failures, dedicated to Tonv Harrison-" from _ n . . T1 

"sentimeii- ■ == ^!J= i a5 whore (we have met this straw niP/ i; PVflJ mention in the headnote the ^ some of his readers “ It does seem By D. M. Thomas 

». w. hoberteon, ss** -- 

JJ amachcs” ?hc gS- e * 9Q * s in Medieval Culture crfflc’a sentimental y and totally un- uncertain tiw preventa him from contributed to our understanding wrlle ,. s and publishers constitute ANDREW SALKEY ; 

Wpp. Princeton University Pret, m.dlev.i view of iove. ^'ISSESUrS ^ST%JSSSf ’t M 

There, however, the similarities . 0 691 06449 0 ___ SSL S a° debate, ^Tho ° AcsthcUclan" ?£&& fif * 

end (except for the fact that - K mrfsL 2.1 1|SS 11 ilvnll rf/nbuiana lU^Tnl^ »' 1074\Hn.1 apostlo of beeline) and his ally * hand re-working of what found 0 85031 337 6 

analyses of Keats are prominent in ^ i,i<uLtV;a«sin S rrankl *n and ins Tale , 1974), and toiivomional Srholnr are put;, favour 1/1 last year’s reviews, seri- — , - 

both studios). For in Dark Interpre- d. W. Robertson’s first major tUaV 1 the oiSv^ w2v * of nf B .Imnlfft Jlon 1 S i'S tl,eir P lucos , hy - tt ,e . A Sf l !S ? u ty compromised by off-centre GWYN WILLIAMS 1 ' 

ter Rajan gives no clear sense of description of his approach to 2?!?' 1*® e piec .f j simplification, peihaps champion, the Mylistic Historic; ■ local narcissism and a retrospective v Bh . MW 

-wliot Schiller, whose terms she goes meSeKl lkerature, "Historical in tlS JSfe un these 1 of course standing? feeling In general. Choose Your Singer 

on to apply to poems- by Shelley, Criticism”, appenred in 1950, and ?.*« wfioiS^cre can benohiter nubllshedecturcs MedievaMst ?«*«“■ Till* now label of Koberttw p 0r m05t ot the poets } iera Mr 60np.A\unBo°ks. £1.95. 

Keats, and Coleridge, meant by since then he lias not modified his thi. S*>io^ t 2 S u s™ is unfortunate, suRgesting as it^ Asrie^s anthology Is a form of 0 9505643 7 0 

"naive ..ml ‘sentimental 1 . In views in any essential respect. The SwT/i BoJto te Schell nan ha tSlxus inthe hoidnoto approaches like those of AuerW interfm public a rfX. Some of tliem ~ , J 

the course of the book she uses consistency with which he has Sot be about gnef and how to “a reactionafialnst nom.lar views * nJ Spliver, which proceed f^ ; have already published pamphlets. MARTIN BOOTH . 

’'sentimental as a term opposed applied his theories Is evident in come to teJms wi th it sinceTrief nf ’ n i b text,,Bl analysis to historic . . whUe Desmond Graham is well DevU’s Wine 

sometimes to Ironic”, sometimes this volume, which contains twenty- w - loA l^ve s idola ous E aud nrn.n«nni/t mlfnlrnhla '• inTf.ar.ini Boneralization. Hut it emphasliesg • knovm as the editor and biographer 112on Co i; 0 Smvthe £625 
to trag,c . mid even-puzzlingly tH0 of his published articles, from wm th? nroS£ nrSLTOi ^almit;.- 1!. S belief that " periods " ore * of Keith Douglas. The only con- £325? 

-to "romantic’. (It was to char- 1941 to loft, and two previously tion of ch?rit? A rimilar pSlaSa. l ^ Knioht^ ?Q4() es,? v 0,1 sharply emnigli distinguished W- tributors to have published col lec- 0 86140 03$ 9 ° 

ncteiixo romantic pootry partlcu- unpublished lectures. Prom the bdSm in 3 wvSer nlS ’p,L n,,t f,,? 0110 uiiiithor in literary studies. B.. tions are Stephen Dunfran, and 0 8blW 

larly bis own, that Schiller chose 1950s to the present day a large aLtnc kiuE the concept of courtly soil’s^ Hamlet ^essenihJlv? moriiov il argument is cuncfudtid hj A David Constantine whose A Bright- S TBVE TURNER • 

the word xeninnemafwrfi, meaning number of thoughtful examinations “"fa ! In this volume Robertson III L r,h Z Robertson-figuie, who H Udi< ne« ro Cast Shadows hns appeared ™ V “ * 

rnl !| r the unconscious of Robertson’s work have appeared, SesSt ?ery d^flcult forthow raf^mluondutt ^aid^ ^selWnffulamice “bniptly away, saying, ‘I arp.S ilmultnneously with Ten IVoif/i-Eort Nice and Nasty 

t ™ ,h *."wW which the ai „| some serious criticisms .have who miglit be disposed to sumior! only misconduct and selMndulgcnce. RlyI|siU ' ut siur u m who walla K Poets. 93np. Razor Books. £3.95. 

wS‘is iiKrSj??rom tK*S»?f nmd *~ o{lsn medievalists him. It!s characteristic of his fiabi[ Two polemical pieces reiterate his himself * ”. Ind. cod the rca ‘' fl f of Jj The youngest poet Inthe book 0 55l 00865 Z 

ment il inet’s rDMer.fvJ } v t Uh mnch s yn*P ath y f ? 1 ' same of of specinl fading that he here strong conviction that tlto division hook is luft with the . is Peter Armstrong (born 1957). The 

Susi.osO Muchmo^ the*3« BSs positions. The ways m which he quot e S Kittredge for " courtly love” between medieval and modern N Robertson tsli sites ; hi« view ® f ,S, attempted sculpture of his poetry 

of -modern terminolonv rha« uscs patl e*e5Bs«s (“®L « a he ^' n o man’s heart whs In his own absolute. In “Some Observations 011 self us a lum* fighter, ^ h ® *u*T: • l«, at times, reminiscent of Seamus What would have happi 

lor RajSnwS?ffl onSmerM,, *<»««« ^lnk, the fact that he Control ") and Bishop Bradwardine Method in Literqry Studies ” (1969), new to medieval Mudev tvou ^ Heahey's. What looks like a his- Wordsworth if he had been 

0 usly met a p hor ica 1 urosS Shelflvt uses ,l) hHve Come undCL ' n,B ‘ against '("What payment . do unnamed "critics” are ngjun liican how grout and frtiilful R torlcal lmagUiatioit | s cleverly Pimlico ? To Horace if he I 

Z..IJL. ■prose, sneuey s I*. & mt^l,^ In •■•rlri.hinif hnl.lr nf hlfliiom-e ilAS line II. l'Aclulmut .. tn « AnntU Cnm. avtlnrt tn th A n«miihp ? To 


something far healthier than the 


This is ludicrous 


and Busby. £5.95. 


literature. ’ Historical .1 'I... _1,» 1 •» — , . . — r . , — - inc.sc inn III coui-w muuui«i b, icduuk 111 geuciKi, 

" 10 m was that indicated by Daute in the recent criticism, in one of the un- i.inic Thu- i nr Knbermi „ “ ^ . , «. 

, appenred in 1950, and v,- ta Nuova Tiicre can be no inter- nnhtuhpa inrnimi « a Wens, litis »ilw muci ot Rouen™. p 0r most 0 ( ^he poets here Mr 

1 he lias not modified his lactordjmt to* this Wki^ at , 1 fh kiV in is unfortunaic, suggesting as itg Asriey*s anthology Is a form of 

iny essential respect. The V Schell W; Kill into" appronchcs like thuse of Au«0 |„t.r£t. pub! ica riot Some of .them 


—to “romantic ”, (It was to char- 1941 to 1977, and ti 
ncteme romantic pootry. partlcu- unpublished lectures 


GWYN WILLIAMS t 
Choose Your Stranger 
60pp. Alun Books. £1.95. 
0 9505643 7 0 


Srs The exiles and the homeless 

ts 8 ls 1 ■ ■ ■ u ■■ u i,— m . ! ■■■ — ■■ ■■ retire. Deeply troubled by the ing such poems as " Whales off is. Dewl’s Wine is the real stuff. 

from ^ ^ erosion of Welsh culture by the Baja”, "California”, “ The Potter ”, The spirits are there- 

.A... U ir I ■ (V/l I nnmac T* I : . !_ A..J "Clinnling tha Un *' 1 nn. r a It r<A..._ V La. a. Laaia U!> 


L1UI. VI I.IIUI ilj, fl a. .111. VI UUIV. IHI- L.. U, IMUglll.t ^ »')U L'^SHV Ull 

tion appears in the 1968 piece “ Prince Hamlet”. But fur Knberi- ®“J t1 


English, he writes in the colonizers' and "Shooting the Fox”, one can Steve Turner has no home. His 
language eloquently, skilfully, yet see why he was so highly praised, poems are signed from various 
unmemorably: resembling R. S. He achieves the extraordinary feat cities — New York, Cardiff, Wash* 
Thomas in giving the appearance of both standing apart from the ington D.C., Jerusalem, Belfast, 
of writing with a deliberate terse- tragedies— the deaths of a whale, Los Angeles. Waterloyr (Massa- 
ness, as though not wishing the moth, and fox— and so observing chusetts). He is the young travelling 
medium he uses so well — English— them very purely, and empathizing poet, citizen of the tower block, 
to rival Welsh. I see the dilemma ; with them. ,Ha writes for "the person who-, 

probably only Dylan Thomas, of r ib s ■' was probably innoculated [sic] 

Anglo- Welsh poets, lias expressed cuC a barred frame across the sand against poetry or school". His 
in his verse an unequivocal love an ^ WM 80 huge we could step editors can’t spell, but they nave 
of his medium. A love-hate tension j nt0 j t at ,d look out provided him with a jazzy lay-out, 

can be a source of poetic strength, BC aUr8 stabbing through . . . with huge type and Monty Python* 
of course; as indeed is the case . , . „i„ ra i esque illustrations, to help reach the 

in R. S. Thomas’s work. But Mr F ls , h V^° f J?* Poetry drop-outs. He will probably 

Williams, for all his gifts, suffers l" S* "V P a oV B £j B-Muse SS succeed— and deserves to. His 
from a limitation of subject-matter. worst poems are in the manner of. 

He is at his best in two lyrics f *^I > Thi I. yELSS but ^ worse than, the Liverpool 

s^^Lsr' ,Bn,1 ' r S r: c °not erc ,l s± ,r JBr:a , %ite 

° f frie!diw - ‘ ’ 

Am l fan^n/ln’lov ’ with’^ii Mrtli “»to" V *$&•'!* 

I’ll be mated with before long . . . ? 

Tliis poem, Easter, arid Snowdrops, 
are charged with sensitive, almost 


Til be mated with before lonR . . . ? soil. Pleasure at finding his own powerfully nasty. He is, under* 
Till* nnfim v a<ter anA Snowdrovs Sabine farm created die ,p Knoi ting." neatli the sugar-coating of pop-art, 
If 'oliSl ffi sequence. The poems become softer* r nrorallst, who undercuts the com- 
. : « ’ edged, a shade sentimental. He placeucies of Hght ft and left-wing 

— erotic, freshness. wants to praise— which is praise- assumptions alike. "Will, I be a 


poetry, for example, "inhabits a Related to this is his failure, to tney get 1 • ’ IOr ™mAectieryt 
*Py* ij* own interpretation of treat literary works. as essentially 

existence , and Keats s romances different from theological ones. His ^ 

n.« rB j^«^ ,c f rn ® t ! n<,t . 'vhh lack of interest in, textual detail is |JDit*C Atl O 1 \T4 

•„i® *JSl? lu -i” ,ct illusion, but- a consequence, It Is not uufair tp _T GI SUIlCll. Y \ 

nr » f ad M homelessness say, of fils belief that the purpose of • W - L . kJV f T ' 

«,a£e Pt ifiku n 'i?& C f^ af “ooblo to any medieval text worth bothering m ... ■ „n 

fnUnlm Vh- ■** ie *?® ce about is to promote the Augustin lan _ . 

Iii^h ■ the expulsion of lUu- doctrine of charity. The critic’s BY -T. P. MatheSOtt 

s o,> * task Is ortly to establish , how this * 

The author Is hf rmircn has been done. This belief means'. ; , 7„ m, S^SS S S S ■■ - ■ ■■ iSS SS 

from the discussion, except when he * on “ ot ® l KENNETH MUIR : ~ T 

- he appeals, as Keatx dne« hPM ttxts may have more thfln one „ 

rime tq time, as *Si? victim of liU in ^rpretatlon, and he cannot admit Shakespeare s Sonnets 

own works. Inevitably, perhaos , the P osstbi, . itv . that writers may 179pp. George Alien and Unwill. £ 

. given both deconstructfonist trends . wmeUmes ,d° more than convey 0 04 821042 0 

nnd the excesses of German Roman orthodox religious truths, and pre- — -•-, ^ — • 

. tic theory and practice (the mn*t aent *“ l ^des which differ from 

.u..! . lute most ,h... .c. tu- i_ c 


asainst ("What payment/., do unnamed "critics’ ore ngUui a 
they get . . . for their lechery? A attacked (one irritating habit of li 


nflucncc lias buen. 


Personal, verbal and conventional 


. f . restrained, as in " Another Com- exiled to ti 
t' pany " in which he sees “ stragglers/ lie had beer 
. .. fr from their masters’ wars ", the To James J< 
• J- common bit-players from MaJory, ' had kept ni 
•1 Scott and Spenser. Footprints • in ■ destiny is t 
L one poem are pictured as "deft lives ; if he 


E suit nim. out, even 11 1 am IUU| 11 ' fusiu« *»» nmwi 11* o*--=a 1UW 

Udl CXllSJ- V/VJJLJL tone poem are pictured as "deft lives; if he is rootod, may his work fashionable almost at the start ot be must ^ oiu^ is°all^Ttarr^of ' Mvis^wwig :^he C ha^°gat IiwIib 

. j jJ-.imprflssiojis/of lenvlng”: dust is not become narrow and com- his career, something which of ten ?” { ® which Mr* Booth- —poetry Itsalt 8 

schools of " closo rooding" and clinructoristicx of form ond_W said to fell as "dry precfpitBtlon ”. placeat? If he is rootless, his work invites a later reaction ; yet, re-read- being a tiue poet, wnicn Mr u p y 

"practical criticism” (ns in Molly in 1 individual smincis m»d “'RNW;'^ m r . h „ A _ n .A / 17Qn 1 q f . q ; H „ llW i l n^ny suffer from another kind of 

Mahood’s Shakespeare's Wordplay Thu range of ref or once, W f 1 Sml* sentimentality. 

Von^ein^Q^ary '’purpol^ Ai^ e raw t ^a?k9y^°coflcctjon' I Bori' In 

pi ovlous work (on Wyatt, p,, ec u ( , , il,a oxiiosiiioii, liowiji; Like Armstrong, he Icavos hit tho Caribbean, and growing up tltorc, mit-ers don’t have concepts, they only Their marital vicissitudes are 

an ^pdhor^ e Af 0,, M ^mniw^rolovaiu abusive, pjuin atttl . forcgftft {?•-• gPj” 1 * much i alone, as if he has spent most of his adult life ““ manipulate diem, and fifx & the recorded; it’s hardly surprising 

Tn ^ y n f °- 0 aSfL crhlcnl JiUlgmontH affirmliiM^f.. SW! ii?™ ^ a-- f .« C =Vui L n ‘ “T 1 *?!? L* 0 . 1 iV. JS Tlv Vric Korn source of «li ARTHUR’S difficulties .(hat at book's end MARTHA is 


practical criticism” (ns in Molly in 1 individual smincis aud 1" R r «g n h . ..... iocqv, -aui, may suffer from another kind of 

[ahood’s Shakespeare's Wordplay The range of ref or once, W -J ■ tak«T*^ u? tLAmKiiS sentimentality, 

r Giorgio Molchlori’s b'halcespearo’s primary nnd socoiidurv W.most of JamesLongwills 


Mahood’s Shakespeare 's Wordplay 
or Giorgio Mclchloti's SMupeuri/i 
Tragic Meditations). 

Kenneth Muir’s vast .knowledge 
nnd his previous work ' (on Wyatt, 


and to^ pools nf all perlntl*. b *&: ^wjectlon, Is a slmiJariy good The word "home” occurs no 
motiK : the dear control of nw; ^ example of historical . imaglnallon fewer than twonty-one tunes in 
of factual douil is clmi , nctorl«l^. i P“ t to contemporary purpose. Andrew Salkey’s collection. Boril in 

w. ...vitim u LlKA' Armatl4nn0- ha 1 Ion van htn tk. rn.!Ulu».n .ml UAuina un tl.Ari. 


By Eric Korn 


mnt. , But biWKetueare s nl) " lvdilv umi rojoct . " CW^'; »>s material to the extent Its Interest tion of the child In Charles Causley’s — 

s. ninety-ninth publication j.. u „j 0 « y aJJ a dubious xub-te^f; ^ 01 ^ 0 *' While riie effect is gaunt, poem, “Nursery Rhymes of . jnnp* l "" ' 

to a recent checklist, in meunlnus”. Those EiiUty ot ?hd spare (end, perhaps, truthful), It cence and Experience”, who wnits LAURENCE LERNER i 

sets awkwardly struddlos u i " “*7.1...., r..n«.- u relegaflrf. t' mean; style too earnestly putting impatiently for the sailor to bring . „ a „A m a 


awkwordly stroddlos uiaunuHticul fullucy are mea^a^le top earnewly putting impatiently for the sallor to bring a R/r.ft.U.R. and M.A.R.T.H.A. 

of described wll j* n U i„ 0 d and grudliW Wife.? JS 1 deorlvahon home the gifts he has promised; Loves of the Computers 

.e Preface he rcso* ,i un m « sorio* uf AnneiidixNI^^ Jpd hercwWb lt dOpicts. Elsewhere yet, when , the sailor arrive?, ,asks ^ ■ ■ . ■ .v .- . i, ge 

i the . opinion nub* if if tedinreal control is eiiilelasslv netuluntlv whv has-brouaht chfl* 69pp .Seeker and Warburg., . &»» 


■ ing, into -- hw. finite space ^ of >tha‘ *, k 9 dl0s , < art opfnlon with;’ 

. iiarrgtIVa.the infiulto vWtA^Hes ii , !L f wfe er a A Sf n Pi aBr *^ 

. .- beyond ppdiheosis ” - ■ introduction does, however, ct 

: /-Mnr. ^Vtee oit_prlmaiw;.o. 


araumont belnd tliat oven technical control is guilelessly petulantly why he has - brought chfl* 69pF 

S v5n k in ^hakosneaie’s '=.$ , 'H u £ i t0 inadequacy; «ond drpn's. toys. ; For . Mr. Salkey, knows 0 43f 

resemble those tSKell f«i M;. wWch. ; ii.e .long*- =5= 


6 24440 3 


and of the oblique, bleak light he computing a spot of Automatic 
casts on human affairs: -Digital Upward Low-Tension Eloc- 

What is love ? *Tis not hereafter ironic. Randomized Yob. 

What is not here Is the^e ; ' ' The trouble with Ler tier’s 

Whet is not after is before machines, is that tlielr lovemaking, 

Love Is therefore ; , • and the verse it evokes, is still only 

• therefore an electronic simulacrum of the 

, • ' . human thing :!* To throw a switch : 


i. Bl _ ^ IIUJIISU 1 Lumg . , AU lUkUW h aw 111.11 i 

-• ' - •- 1 ' Well, other poets have juggled r l happy fate I /Our wires in unison 

' . , verbal conceits before now, ibut this p u { sat e” Well, old-fashioned main* 

cockroaches. Cock- one « more literal than most . f ra me computers may do It that 
eu the. last typist ■ I^ve h a sickii^ f uji of A way {,ut micros are ■ altogether 

‘tne pop) l and the / ^swokenias .th«n. MARTHA may be i U3 tler and. less tied to traditional 


and ’ much 

,9 K? , i t > r ' s fins- autobiography “perhaps havinfc the 5 D acS 
■' .il-i . TQte introduc* exemplary usefulness recottini ended JSKr.'S 


’ jioh 1 . ex 1 
’r. rolnaqi! 


the- -split 
VvVtM -Of : 


■'Trodv;^ 


, hi 

.ftftWllBes; ut(d 
^.wtfORly.iOr 




idy of satinets (estimated at dialogue .• be 
I- Produced’ '* during the have need 1 
7, limited, vogpe ■; in iso J gtlog per 1 ertcej j v 


by : its ipniotlmef r«uM^» ™m fl terlstic methods soldom rise ranse us u.c monic Activator nas come co 

; boewoeq srfioiars above; that of a telescoped imnres- clearly real enough, and which, very hflre |,jj bachelor programme: 
ed of- FrSfessor Mulr’^^tdqaiibi.T ^escopea imp™* a deeper aud more ^ r t.H.U.R. and M.A.R.T.H.A cmn- 

. 1 wit - and -• senje. aft -Vw; •* • ■ _ . desolate note records. mtme Rn j communicate, as far as 

i.th taka a lwrri^Lji^^re'-ftmansiyff idioms are used « ' (.un an ,Vi#iir ^ioalcs nermit. and Mr 


T .7 . iJIHI. flPOBO vuq HIV '.w™ -*^,-* . I- rr it. ... adtutio V„» 100a iiw iu 11 uuiuuuni 

byborMg the office's were ‘deserted, craiVl6d out a ?-^ single-valued ns 1 A^HUR, but V0Ut ltiGS ; " The old order changeth 

^ersirnpHfles the 0 f the woodwork to gambol ; on _the ^ n i3 hn 9 . l LS° in which ‘theis B ivln « flw to new, and G.O.D. 
[d World and t yp ew iter keys, and record m frep- w* f RS* n! Snr La (General Overall Directive) fulfils 
t the cost of a verse a bug’s eye vleyr'of human ° n T ® him himself in many ways,” as another 

tension. Instead a f| a j V8 Nowadays offices are more Ar thur once remarked. 

S*,; 1 ^‘iSSiTi hVsieDlcj onca -inttr.c?,d .1Suui?£ It's uprising that I.avr.nco 

bad? *^6 burteS fJJ? mStoIcH *' ii r 2* 'wSnct^M ously/with a . hundred Movers./ Lei-iier hw made. little use In his 

ximparable over- x he i «n!i mehitabel (Ms Each one thinking/he was the only wayward fable of the richly virile 
be P sean in his Archaeopteryx and 1 m^taoei UJ? onQ i, Poor 0 , d ARTHUR is too vocabulary of BASIC, the language 
,, ina his Aifle- Er,en , d sod muse, in D w Mar quias pedestrian tb keep her amused for of microprocessors, for if computers 
mlng ot his title- ppebte epistlaa) gone i«th CJeopstr^ his occasional flights of conjugate, the language of 16ve is 

; . Thais and all tbe dead QueMS. It’s HgL™ ^ is^ mote BabbFt than - surely bXsiC, with its PEEK* and 

of memories of the turn of artrfkisl intelligences “"jjg « Shake ap ea re took seven POKE s and rfUTs and JUMPs and 
- 01 noVr> ’ mouths to write a play/but I can the suggestive inBtniction GOSUB, 

lVe ^ Laurence Lemer hb' already trSn- write a play in seven aeconds/with a languege where even the memory 

f g*"*., s ,Hhedand rmblished TheLlfe and sixty-fouf Afferent qndinM.* . H s is RAM or ROM. a goat like silicon 

w 0f JL*™ 1 Ooinfmis of Au^nfl^ Recw-d respect', for the Bard’s diction is Romeo. A.nd the inteructlo.is of 
envelopes, opinion* or r ne . a : microprocessors are not.a matter of 

lers carrying on Tabulator but ^* ur,5t i ca l iy E*!' it l* the stimulus pulsating wires or fast flowing elec- 

anil Qti . , . Rcff&OnCfe •••And HOtV /£ . g8 .SHJIIUWJj Ir/itid llllr n nurn tnpptinn of two 

^ , tnntia m A.R.T.H.U.R. is no longer alone, for Ir is the .stimulus, my nervous ^h r ouUnL ln P a ne^ niore aener r 

ust oofadje to a Modular Automatic Real-Time Har- j nstftm ^ 8 r 

i pain— which is - c Activetor has come to Let me not name it to the stars a,t "; u P ro ^ mni - 
1, and which, very . bachelor programme: that hover ; The whole notion of giving 

eeper .aud more aR t.h.U.R. and M.A.R.T.H.A com- Had sexual intercourse: it la the computers' human emotiona is a 

irds. mune and communicate, as far as • r stimulus. 1 grotesque ririsuridBrsiendlnu, . 

hax also been an their differing logics permit, and Mr This is a specimen. If I succeed absurd as. the . notion \ that a 

s life- teaching Lerner ("programmed” Lemer to Hi ray reprogramming, : all the computer could write, a review oc 

„ siJtl hu?vl*4ui« 1 have no doubt) is here = - ' ■ • poetry: that computers arp planning to 


. his life: reaching 


’* • '• ' ; V- • 'h . M?J : '• . i.. 
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The Frankish establishment 


By Steven Englund 


AI.LKN MITCHELL : 

The German Influence in Fiance 
after 1870 . 

Vol 1, Tlie Formation of the I- ranch 
Republic 

279pp. C hup el Hill : University of 
North Carolina Press. 


Ever since the publication uf 
Kenan's lief at me inullectuellu of 
muriife in 1871, the question of the 
Gcninin presence in all areas of 
Fteiicli life aftur the Fianca-Pnis- 
binu war lias often been noted and 
discussed by contemporaries aiul 
M-holars. The rheme of the Reich’s 
over weening influence on its ' van- 
quished neiBlihour s economy, 
society, and polity in the generation 
after Sedan tins become something 
nf a leitmotif of French history. 
The Americun historian, Allen Mit- 
chell-— whose long fascination with 
the interweave of Late nineteenth- 
century Franco. German history has 
tilrcitdy produced a fine short work 
in end the l' tench Nation 

{ L*J7 1 1 — - -imw bids fair to turn a 
leitmotif into the cum us firmus. 
Specif ica li y, Mitchell argues that 
without due can si deration of tho 
German impact in France [after 
1870 1 , the history of the Third 
Republic is incomplete and in 
smite regards incomprehensible 
. . . | In 1 an Important sense, the 
iiprimmi history of France tlicr q- 
upan .ceased; and thus the 
creuciun of u republican mentality 

cannot be explained in strictly 
French terms nor its origins 
traced solely from French sources. 
Niu mil- to mince words nut- hide 
in ambiguities, he thus sets him- 
self u formidable task in the tradi- 


and wishes that we have often 
known of front this or time study, 
bur never (until now) had laid out 
for us systematically and with such 
evidence to support it. 

The Chancellor and his minions 

indeed scrutinized French affairs. tin* rest and «t 

whnt level of l.istoricjl causation ? 

£l?nhrn^l<-l!ln tUI** HWSn” 'if ll1 t,lis re 8 ard l,is 1,00,4 would hnve 
took piflcc within thfi Hoxtigon of hpiipfirnii rnnsidei'ablv from zi 

the 1870s— neither a s Jj l P™ent nuanced historiographical intrnduc- 
cavalry horses not the outpouimgs t [ on t [ tat 0llt precisely the dif- 

Hnii U «irk« tra »lfn lta Ar.iin. S wlfn ferences among historical triggers, 
Hojienlohe, von Arnini, oi von nrprinitaiit* causes and trends (its 

Biilrnv didn't ".port to the autocrat E 0 w™“"^. o™ did in hie C'uu.i« 


decisive or deiciniinlng role for die 
German inFluc-nce than his evidence 
has demonstrated. In part Mitchell 
suffers from the immense difficul- 
ties of analysing overdetermined and 
complex historical events, i e, how 
is one to disentangle the German 


nf Friedrichsruh. So far, so good. 
The unfolding of the story from 
this perspective offers considerable 
foscinntion in its own right, while 
Mitchell’s insights and observations 
on French history in gene nil are 
often remarkably well taken. 

The author gets into (rouble, how- 
ever, in the periodic asides and 
codas in which he over- presses his 
case— claiming a more genuinely 


Lawrence Stone did in his Causes 
of the English Revolution ). Thus, 
even in so “ straightforward ” a 
matter os the Broglie government's 
two -mouth silencing of the rabidly 
ultramontane (and temporarily 
revanchist) newspaper VUnivers — 
one of the relatively few Instances 
where Mitchell is able to adduce tin 
unambiguously central role for the 
Chancellor in French domestic 
affuirs — It is not at nit clear to [his 


Cross-Channel traffic 


By Roger Mettam 


DOUGLAS JOHNSON, FRANCU18 
CROUZUT und FRANCOIS KEDAH IDA 
(Ed llors) : 

Britain and France 
Ten Centuries 

379pp. Folkestone : Dawson. £20. 

0 7129 0831 5 

The EEC Budget, English lamb, 


ing that there are many differences 
between the two situations, he dis- 
torts certain themes in order to 
make large comparisons, and over- 
emphasizes the continuity within 
each movement. Norman Hanipson 
is more convincing, pointing out 


rcrfdei ili.it tlu- DuirV pnu'i nim-ut 
would lint have ilnnc the .same tliim: 
at aiiiiihi-r date. In this instance, 
therefore, the Gentian rule was 
crucial only as [he trigger uf n nut 
terribly important event. 

In mure impuriaiii m.uUTS. ilic 
Reich ttliinisi invariably failed to get 
its way unless its wishes mires 
ponded to the ouicunie uf cum pi ex 
internal forces und trends in Fiance. 
For nil risin.irck’n disappruv.il of 
tiio clerical iiinii.trvlii.si forces (who, 
lie believed — of feigned lu believe -- 
wmild lead France- into a ravetigu 
war with Lite Reich), rhe Chancel Im- 
proved utterly unable tn prevent the 
fall uf Thiers (with who ill he was 
pleased to deal) or the advent uf 
kVfacMiilmn (whom lie disliked). 

The crucial test fur :i direct and 
determining Gcriu.ui rule in major 
French |i<iliiic:il affair:, arises, as 
Mitchell agrees, with the Seize M.ii 
crisis. The aiit Inn's array uf evid- 
ence here gives ample proof of 


recurs from the earliest chapters uf 
the hook. In medieval England 
local administrators were amateurs, 
in France professionals. In the 
eighteenth century the English wore 
better practical seamen, the more 
aristocratic French oFficers better 


that there are many apparent trained in science mid strategy 
similarities of detail, but that the Also British ships were built and 

cltcnply through 


long-term causes, issues and results man tied 


of tile two upheavals do not reveal private enterprise and impressment, 
any significant parallels— and that France preferring that the govern- 


any significant parallels— and that 
this in itself is instructive for the ment should build the ships and 
historian. conscript the crews, both of ‘which 

Largely because of the antipathy were niore castly - Private, enter- 
between the two governments river P«?f® ,s . t ®sam evident in the 
long periods, there was a regular 81 c P lanilln $ n * Belgravia 

flow of exile** « rm « jh« rha.iV. ft a,ld Bloomsfiury, whereas the ex- 

J -A. Lesourd chra.iicLs U.ese * ei18 ^ e sche ™ s for ur S M renewaI 
numerous migrations, although his 

statistics anri his nosnsstnont nf tho instigated Dy tlie state. 


French apples. New Zealand butter, between the two governments river 
blockaded French ports, disagree- long periods, there was a regular 


ments in the New Hebrides— the 
lost year lias shown that Anglo- 


tlf t of Pheitnc, Moinot, Palmer, or French relations are proceeding os numerous migrations, although his 
Gf 'iiel— io wit, the recounting of a usuuJ, despite Mrs Thatcher's statistics and his assessment of the 

4 -ii ■ 1 1 « n ■- r I ii , n tilt lfiti u in - Intk alitrin ot a ^ ^ ^ aL _ ■ > 1 . ^ ; « m . 


Go mel— to wit; the recounting of a 
fai -I liar chronology in the el uc id at- 
in:' light uf a very particular, origi- 
U'’, and systematically argued 
“ f -.'sis Picking up where Claude 

Di- -on left off with his monumental greater mutual " understanding 
J.t er we aUemande dans a pc use a between them. It appears under the 
^JO-1914 (Parts, 1959), auspices of the Franco-BritiKh Cotin- 
\h -hell seeks to complete that c ll, a bodv set up in 1972 to do 
; de force by methodically just that. Twenty-eight distinguished 
?*l | ig "the German crisis” in contributors, mostly historians, dls- 
*• ‘W-’"* French life which the C uss not only the important 

l i 'iiilt historian neglected— -which moments when our two countries 
n -.i soy every realm except litera- have been closely linked, usually 
tint and political philosophy. in combat, but also the different 

The Formation of the French Re- ways in which they have responded 
public presents itself, therefore, as toe major problems confronting 
the first instalment of a trilogy European states, in their slow pro- 
■wiiose goal will be to reconsider tne. B«ss from medieval monarchies to 
.early history of the Third Republic modern nations, 
j? terms, o! the several forms of Each topic is discussed in English 
'German - influence: n French domes- by u pair of authors, one from each 
tic .affairs.: competition, main pula- country, whose most striking charac- 
mii, imitation, coerciOQ t and so forth, t eristic is often their enthusiasm, 


flow oE exiles across the Channel. 
J.-A. . Lesourd chronicles these 
numerous migrations, although his 


caused for their new hosts. 


tion . Patrick O Brieii contrasts the 
veritnble explosion in Britain, mid 


longest spell of extended Conflict, its emphasis on cheap mass-pro 
the 7_s_econd Hundred Years’ War ducad goods, with that in France 


1689-1815, 


examined 


minute naval detail by jean Meyer 
and John Bromley, providing 
further evidence of a contrast which 


duced goods, with that in France, 
where agriculture retained a more 
tenacious hold on society and the 
industrial sector specialized irt high- 
quality, better finished goods. In 


llisiii.ii 1 1A \ i ■ l u.i 1 f v daily iiitereu [. 
(Ins ill-- ollllilMl 111 till- l llliull polL 
1 ii‘*il « ihu>. and U| ids mmieraui 
uiti'iitpiN in ill leu cue (many o 
uliiih we alrcadv knuw about) 
Wh.ii i* nai pmvi'd is that £ ' 
Gvnu.ui iuflu.-iuu was, of itself j 
innii- imp. iii.ini (iir di-terathiiu) 
Uvun- in rriMiim: ni.ijoi- omcooih 
than ill.- in.. i of iIhku purely and 
I imp in l\ Firuvli Inin’s and trends 
whi, -li wo li.it o Imij: known about 
Mil. 'hull's il.ii .i tin not, for exantnlt 
makv a . oiniii'Iliiii: (and ruvisioinsij 
ram lli.il l In- k*-\ issue dividing [hg 
Fr m it It i , lvi lot aiu in 1877 wat thi 
lil.vliinoia! oi war in ihv evoni o| 
a riglic w-iii]! vivioiv. Nor, tor the 
m.ii i »•!', is ii I'luiti ili.ii r.L-i niiin intet- 
winiini man. iguil in [nr ihe right 
;my m-nv ilun ilia G.iiuhcttists wit) 
tin 1 di.’iigv oi i.clliiosiiv One. hi- 
l.iinl v do vs nm get tho impres'iioi 
tli.il I’r.uui 's ii.ilion.il liislnry had 
“ I'WM'd ”, mu i liar i ho crisis u 
” liunni|ii «-ln-n olilc " uiilnmt flu,- 
C.vnii.ni f.uioi. 


iho lung run, ho argues. Fiance h>J‘ - 
a more liinuune ami ua le» ofticiis. 
transition m imlusii ini society, i; 
cmicliisioii with which Crouzet dw!- 
not agree. Furtiiui oomrasis anj 
made in education — the puMt ! 
schools training hoys for leudcrshipi 
the /pedes for emry into the -p» ' 
Fcssions — and in ihe history oi 
parliamentary government, Ha V 
French have consciously chanfeT ' 
their eniisliiiitinns many limes uiL, 
have never made parliament into i : 
satisfactory ruler. Nor have tk 
" Folios llmii-bmi ” been hlgbb 
respected us an institution by tb 
people. In Britain its growth mi 
steadier mid its power more effe ; 
live because it hud a more disc?.. 
lined party system bused on cwt . 
divisions — nil ho ugh advocates oi 
open government, “ disenframb 
ized ” Liberals and members of K p'. 
uressed mi no rides may not feel lUl 
Is so me tiling to be proud of today- 1 ' 

This book is a welcome aliens 
at building u Channel Bridge, bi 
it is nf finest filigree, and there art ? 
regrettably, still t(»u few English • 


1 — ~ Patriarchate of Antioch, which was did not regard the Orthodox Chur- apt do too badly in the Kingdom 


By Steven Runciman 


the Patriarchate for all Asia, apart dies as being completely schismatic 
11811 from Anatolia and Palestine, took —the events of 1054 had not yet 

. precedence over that of Jerusalem, been given their later incorrectly 

n AV<irton><ot-/i,l SmnntHnnra TTa tlirl lint 
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of Jerusalem : though this was pro- 
bably due less to the tolerance of 
tho hierarchy than to the bene- 
volence of the monarchy. After all, 
nearly all the Queens-Consorts In 
the twelfth century were born 


which only administered Palestine, exaggerated importance. He did not volence of the monarchy. Alter an, the church was fairly 
But the Kingdom oE Jerusalem con- intend that the Orthodox Eastern nearly all the Queens-l on sorts m trolled by a strong bu 
sidered itself to be superior to the Patriarchs should be replaced. But Hie twelfth mury ' were botrt inonarc hy. In the tliirreci 
Principality of Antioch. Its chief his policy was abandoned when his Orthodox, two Orthodox Arm eiuans, it was poorer, having 
prelate ought to have precedence, wise and tactful legate, Adhemar of the wives of Baldwin I and Baldwin 0 f j tjS est ates to the Sar 
BSko'c?.' the KU.™om l.“ud”ci La Pi.y, died . before ,he Crus.de II. «id two with the throne usually c 

the city of Tyro, whose archbishopric reached Palestine leaving the army Queen Mehsende, who was narticu- mmors ov - absentees, with 
was historically under the Antio- devoid of any prelate of culture and ee Sl5 rhurSll^ the ta lie is and Templars end 

cltcne Patriarchate, but was trans- diplomatic experience. To , the to jhe Separated ChuKhn ^he ielling and the Ve.t 


chene Patri arc hate, but was trans- diplomatic experience, lp _ the 
furred to Jerusalem. The two Patri- Franks themselves any Christian 
arc hates were ncrnetiicillv resentful who did not conform to the Latin 


daughter of the Armen Ion Morphia. 
But there was certainly an under- 


*■ . „ , nrcliates were nernetuallv resentful who did not conform to the Latin nut mere was wnmm, 

There has been a vogue for Cnuud- of encl| othe r; P and this added to ritual that they knew was necessarily ^.Kq,. 0 f a^'the^Greek Tavel fe^ 

Ing history in recent yours. t i ie squabbles nttd rivalries to which a heretic. It was perhaps inevi- Oithodox, as the Greek uaveiier. 

Several excellent short histories of high ecclesiastics always are prone, able that they should replace John Phocas, noted _ with .some 

the Crusading movement have p *. ish 0| . gan j zat i 011 had its prob- Orthodox bishops by their own folk. aa “iS °f L ^efiJSnU fX?«H by Iht 


appeared. The political, social, 
economic and artistic aspects have 


Parish nrgaimntinn had its prob- 
lems. The Frankish invaders settled 
in the towns or around the great 


DI.U|IU»U« .1 — >n UIL- IUHIU Ui oiuumi IHO 

all been well covered. Admirable f or t,- C5seSi The villages were some 
work has been done on the Kiugnts Q j t j, em Muslim still but most of 


nura I ... | ui LWWHI itiusiiiu akin wus ■■>ueb vi 

Hospitaller ; anti It the Knights them inhabited by native Christians. 

Templar have been less tuny w ( t h t helr own priests and rituals, the Greeks was due to liw political 
treated it Is because of the dearth f ear 0 f Byzantium. But it seems to 

of documentation, until we come to Mr Hamilton explains how the have been more basic ; and, with 
the sorry story of their suppres- Church tried to solve these prob- p ope Urban dead, he could indulge 
sion. But the secular church in the lems and deals as fully as the jt. 

Crusader states has hitherto been sources will allow with the endow- . 

neglected. The Crusades were ments and revenues of the Church. The .^anks naturally 

launched to restore to the Holy But the most interesting and impor- the native Christians to recognize 
Land Christian authority and tant sections of his book arp the authority of the Latin 


able that they should replace John Phocas, noted with some 
Orthodox bishops by their own folk. satisfactiOL and as is shown by ihe 
When a new Papal Legate, Daint- oai ' aer . _ Saladin s friend, the 
bert of Pisa, arrived he clearly did Oithodox J 08 °Ph ® atlt > ^ 

nn » charA tii a views of tlie Pone who Hamilton does not mention. In 
5Sd OToffi TTlnJ Mr HSSlEn Antioch, as he rightW emphasizes 
suggests that Daimbert’s dislike of ■ t !* e situation was tUHet ent. The 


of documentation, until we come to 


suggests that Datmoert's aisnxe oi 
the Greeks was due to "liis political 
fear of Byzantium. But it seems to 
have been more basic ; end, with 


city had been part of the Byzantine 
Empire till almost the eve of the 
Crusade, and the Emperors always 


mere than anywhere else, that the 
schism between the Greek and 
Latin Churches developed. 1 
For most of the twelfth century 
the Church was fairly well con- 
trolled by n strong but generous 
monarchy. In the thirteenth century 
it was poorer, having lost much 
of Its estates to the Saracens. But, 
with the throne usually occupied by 
minors or absentees, with the Hospi- 
tallers and Templars endlessly quar- 
relling and the Venetian and 
Genoese settlers at war with each 
other, it represented the chief stable 
influence. That, and the collapse of 
Byzantium after the fourth Crusade, 
may explain the temporary willing- 
ness of the Eastern Churches to 
submit to Rome. But such move- 
ments came to an end with the end 
of the Crusader states. 

Mr Hamilton covers his vast and 
far-reaching field with great learn- 
ing and good sense. It is ungrateful 
to wish that he had found the space 


Crusader states has hitherto oeen 
neglected. The Crusades were 
launched to restore to the Holy 
Land Christian authority and 


Christian worship ; and the Church concerned with the relations of the 
was therefore bound to play a Latin Church with the Eastern 
pivotal part hi the government and Christians. Pope Urban bad envis- 
admlnistration of the conquered aged the Crusade as an aid to 
territory. Indeed, Pope Urban H, Christian unity and cooperation. He 


territory. Indeed, Pope urban u, Christian unity ana coo] 

when he launched the Crusade, may 

well have intended that the govern- „ • 

ment of the Holy Land should be / ’ill fYl 1 T1 1 

in ecclesiastical nan ds. But harsh 1 II I II II 11/ 

realities were to show Oib necessity ****** 

for a strong lay government. _______ 

Nevertheless, the Church had. a - 

vital role to play. Not only was It -jj p * ]Vfnrkliq 
heeded to look after the spiritual Uy K. A. iVlarKUS 

needs of the Crusaders and their 

descendants, but it had also to deal 

with the indigenous Christians, the j»nnERT M. GRANT : 
Orthodox ana the members of the 


The Franks naturally expected 
the native Christians to recognize 
the authority of the Latin bishops; 
but if they did so they were allowed 
to keep their priests and their 
ritual, even, after an attempt to 
exclude them, In tlie Holy Sepulchre 
itselE. On the whole the natives did 


Izt UilOUC. aiKU LUO u i nwjj , ' *L. a 

hoped to recover it ; and it had a to say more about education, , m the 
large Greek population. Bohemond's absence of educational fHciJitlesm 
dismissal of the Greek Patriarch the Crusader states must have been 


John the Oxite, who had suffered 
tor the Faith and had been a pood 
friend to the Crusade, caused bitter- 
noss at the time and waa later even 
to embarrass the Crusader historian, 
William of Tyre. Byzantium con- 
tinually strove to re-introduce a 
Greek Patriarch. It was in Antioch, 


a weakness for the Church there, 
The book is clearly if not always 
very elegantly written. The index is 
somewhat confusingly arranged ; but 
there ere excellent lists of all the 
hierarchs, including those rather 
shadowy figures, the Orthodox 
Patriarchs in exile. 


Culminating in Constantine 


History, however, he gave posterity first form it was completed In or 
not only the first continuous account very soon after 312. at the time 
of the first three hundred years of when Constantine had finally gained 
the Church’s history ; he gave it also control of the Roman Empire in 


separated Churches, the Armenians, Eusebius as Church Historian 

5 ." L“?_±L'SS 1 SS 184pp. Clarendon Pres* : Oxford 


who were more numerous than most 
historians have realized. Bernard 


University Press. £10. 


Hamilton’s very thorough study 0 19 826441 0 

of the Latin Church, its organize- 

tlon and finances, its problems and 

its achievements, is therefore very history is an invention we 

welcome. owe to Eusebius. His claim to be 

: When they organized the Church the pioneer in this EieW oi 
JSmSSt ’ ft . the conquered 


regrettably, still ton few Engllft ^rfto^toe Franks' could consult astical History, looks like being well 

S rj i USSL'. ■ under'the^ "e MtjStTg 

> atffsrj’-afifi 

• the western. The list was out of yiving only in an expaudea ana 

he cnl.r do wUI.no. M SI Sfej^.d ^S 

AUIk.ukIi*' C nil s i i i i « " U 1 .T ' ’ u d j um . M leois. By ecdesiasdcol' tradition the he wrote. In ha BtchmM# 

ideas to evmii.s in miitiurs of detail. 

tlie experience nf the RuvololWt;: ' ' . • . -a _ 1 

did not affect his basic pliilosophy- ..... TflA Clltl 


By Norman Hampson 


tiun, imitation, coercion^ and so forth. 

The. volume under review amounts, untypical of their country men in 
m. effect. , to an extended assay oil general, for the other's homeland. 
'"Ls .tf'RSS- ° n r e . conom,c history Both French and English are gently 
UE.itne 1870s. It is ait extremely . chided at times for their excessive 
Perceptive, provocative and stylishly angle or francophilia. Thus In the 
.'written piece at Work which offers - introduction, Francois Crouzet sees 
SkV 1 C ' * Tesa . «'ddence and lunumer- . English history as a “success story”, 
: SSL ’22 P« s P e «- that of France as a preposterous 

■lAnoHAr a nnwf r; D l,,c f a ‘ j wafii-comedy of lost. opportunities’*, 

Paxton a nd Cltarl&s .while Douglas -Johnson emphasizes 


MARTIN S. 8TALIM : 

Cahonls . ... 

Enlightenment, and Medical Phil- s P ir A t 800 ntnttor — ho adopted 
osophy In the . French Revolution ® ,rr l^ ar attitudes towards iho Hu man 
430dd Guildford ■ Princeton rr n |. ‘ )0 “ y body politic. In oocli 
vSvfteM £1510' lp Un ® a «» tlie. natural .stnto was 0110 of 

0 0530T4 harmony, aclrlevod when ull of the 

1 7 . , - . ... ■ , various constituent posts wore nmk- 

•_T • : ing their, appropriate contributions 

For a lone time questions about tlie to_-a unified, organic entity. Environ- 


1808, inhabited this, mental wdrjd 
which his .writings, and these of his 
f ellow-Zddo log ites,- both reflected and 
reinfoirced. Committed to n monistic 
view of life — he always denied 
being a _ materialist ; but- never 


SSSLn >i mater * n,i8t ; b \ lt never. Marlin Siaum compares his M:,' 
^?°.P ted “ l0 separate existence of position to thut of Guizot: cdopK. 
ffmiin- . »to«or— ho adopted (inn uud economic ninioriunwp. . 
2 „ ? i f towards iho human should bo available to all. polfcgLw 
body and body politic. In each imwer tmlv to ilinsu wlm 


raphy- Eusebius's Chronicle is the 
f irst surviving example, though sur- 
viving only in an expanded and 
translated version, of a literary 


form already well developed when 
he wrote. In his Ecclesiastical 


a new literary form, with its charac- 
teristic themes, viewpoints and 
methods of treatment. It was to have 
a great future : later ecclesiastical 
historians were content to add their 
continuations to his work, to follow 
his model without ever feeling any 
need to go again over the ground 
he had covered once and for all. 
His work became doubly 

" canonical ” : its content — one 

man’s vision of his Church’s past — 
became for centuries to come the 
Church’s vision of her past ; and its 
literary form and procedure came 
to exercise a singularly tight hold on 
the , subsequent development of the 
genre In the hands of his 
successors. 

Zt has long been recognized that 
the writing of the work took 
Eusebius many years. Since 1909, 
when Edouard Schwartz published 
his great edition of the work, it 
has been widely agreed that In its 


scholars, were it not for the direct* 
ness and liveliness with which It iq 
written. 

__ — _ . - . . Of signs of what could well hq 

the West, and that several revisions anc j In most, though not all, cases 
of its last three Books finally pro- t,| mos t certainly are changes of 
duced the shape it assumed some m j nc ). Grant reaps an ample har> 
twenty years later. Eusebius had ves t. His detectlvB work often allows 
lived through the last, the Great |l8 a glimpse of Eusebius at work 
persecution under Diocletian, and on sources, correcting, modify* 
his History was to be the renresentn- - ng sometimes contradicting his 
tion of an epic story ending with own views. Among the more 
the victory of the Church through significant of such changes of mind 
the conversion of the Emperor to are those which Grant relates .to 
Christianity. Its last books, cuhnin- controversies In which Eusebius 
Bring in the panegyric to the first WU8 himself involved : tho two nee 
Christian emperor^ showing signs ess i t i cs 0 | Justifying himself against 
of successive revision, also }nrovi SU8p £ c i 0 n on the score of his failure 
light on the troubled yoars or Con- t0 have suffered in Diocletian’s 
stan tine’s reign. Robert M. Grant s p ai . secU iion, and of his adherence 
study does for the whole work what - t0 theological opinions unfashion* 
Schwartz did for the final books. B t,| e ^e years just before Nicaea 
Professor Grant is on the took- put ( 32 5).- Eusebius’s’ late discovery of 


ating in tne panegyric 10 me y.at WUB himself. involved : tnn two nee 
Christian emperor^ showing signs ess i t i cs 0 f justifying himself against 
of successive revision, also throw SU8p £ c i 0 n on the score of his failure 
light on the troubled years or Con- t0 have suffered in Diocletian’s 
stan tine’s reign. Robert M. Grant s p ai . se cut!on, and of his adherence 
study does for the whole work what - t0 theological opinions unfashion* 
Schwartz did for the final books. a (,| e the years Just before Nicaea 
Professor Grant is on the Hook-put (325).- Eusebius’s- late discovery of 
for signs of Eusebius changliig nis . he seC ond century writer Hegeslp* 
■mind right through the work, ana u _ ^ the growing Importance of 
tries, by such means, to detect £ ls . | n shaping Eusebius’s 

various strata in its composition. v [ ewa j n tlie course of successive 


« 1 A }li s c ?}‘ wag^omedy of lost. opportunities’?, For ? lo “? t*® 0 questions abbtit tlie to a unified, organic entity. Environ- Jacobinism and ’• nil 11 mTordtati 

• W u hUe DouiWjohnsou emphasizes relauoushjp between the Enlighten- me.it, whether personal or po|lticnl, distrust «»? popular mhusiastti 

s\vbw ‘ in thA ^?T^ n n^:t d a i ^ that modern Britain has failed to and the French Revolution dictated the . particular . .balance lm toinalned convinced that 

wBfilf Ta v j“®* ? elza mmty opportunities, especially viete more often .asked than *uv> appropriate to;eacli individual caso. mistake of the RuvoltilHin liud 

■fifl! L“ P rope * they 1 agree that |were.d even bv historians : rif ideas, ..The. upsetting of this balance pr5 hoSr to rush Kd too qu 

me&itTa^nw? b«h' countries ; ere at present in for whom 378S should have < been duced either disease or political up- For tho time boing, it was 1 

soecfiVB^ S S? SS“- f*®*** 1 ?. P^htaiW.aad. nether { an , end nor e beginning, heaval. Tho job of tl|D physician or smy to fall back on tho pat 

fSvef of “l - 8 5^ u !1 Y°i k t°?«her. Yet periods Ww ate ^changing and . tffis -biog- the leglslatm; Was neiriier to leave ntlo of tho oirilghteiied, 

pridollil In tltd MuntiBA^ja ^ L_1 - of entente have; been rare, and have raphy ■ of, CabanU should help ion it to nafm’e’to restore ’the deijred e ducal in. i n „H ' nrAnnhilc orn 


tion uud economic iipi* 01 tuoiuyi.. -- 
Kluitild bo available to all, politWjL'.- 
power only to thosu wlm 
prove that rhey had nwdo'the Rg ,■ 
of iliu cliaucus that wero tt ,e °rs f- : 
cully open tu Uiqni- Tho TctTOf ; 
Cubunh with a si rung dislike ^ ... 
Jacobinism aim ran iindorttsMiWf- 
distrust oF popular c|tthits»a«ti.fl* 
lie roinaincd convincod tint 


huon to rush ahead too .qul' 
For iliu time boing, it was ni 
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end nor ^ b^inning, heaval. The job of tlm physician or smy to fall back nil tho • .. .. 

hanging and this biog- the legislator Wns neither to leave rule of the enlightened, ^ The year 1980 was celebrated 


Opus Dei or divine office), a medi- 
tative way of reading tho scriptures 
known as lectio divina, and .manual 
work. Since Benedict (probably) was 
a layman, his Rule was able to be 
adapted * for religious women as 
well. It proved to be durable, flex- 
ible and relevant for fifteen hun- 
dred ‘years. It Is ono' of Europe a 
most influential bqoks. . ( ; 

The best way to . understand the. 
Benedictines is to.. live for sojne 
time in an abbey guest house. The 


there is a school, the boys become 

E art of the extended family. ” Stebi- 
ty” is another loading idea, since 
the first Benedictine vow Is to a 
precise place and a given com- 
munity. Then come vaguer notions 
like " humanity ” and “ moderation 
Which suggest that tlie Benedictine 
monk is unlikely to be a fanatic or 


The result Is a very close-textured 
book, one which would be hardly 
readable except . by specialist 


button to make today. As Cardinal 
Hume says in ills foreword: The 

roots of the monastic^ order lie 
dean in the past before Christianity 
was divided in the West”, in short, 
before the Reformation. He is too 
modest: the roots lie deeper still 
—before East and West were 
.divided In the schism conventionally 
AntnA 1054. Assuming as a sound 


revisions of his early drafts, it 
another important thread in Grant’s 
argument; and so is his diagnosis 
of Eusebius’s changing thought 
about the New Testament canon. 

Eusebius's perspective was . that 
of a man looking back oh a history 
brought to its triumphant conclu* 
sioii in' the political miracle when, 
in Grant’s phrase, ” the Roman. 
Empire turned towards Christ and 
his epiphany”. His History was to 
provide the iftiread by- which the 
Church of the Constantlnlau Em- 
pire eaw Itself linked with the 
Church of the Apostles and martyrs, 
the Church now rent by division 
and heresy with the original, un- 
corrupted virgin Church of the 
Apostolic period. In the light of 
tlie forthcoming studies by- T. D. 


'M-'- : 

.1 


crihrilil tn tint ^ -rtliiT.i c c “ n'd **na nave vaunma onuuw nejp -on **■ uitturo- 10 restore ’ttie ueSbf Gd 

1 liisEirv 0 top : ptogress. of national been 1 accompanied by underlying the ..work. In the process, there, equilibrium noi‘ to rash jirand/Lmil? 

■it - ■ 1 '-.'.i- ■" , S^piciius about the motives of the lationsjiip between the pplitiqsand .the panaceas of reason, but' father. 

- 1 Unlike Paxton and ^Muier, Mitchell ether sldri- Today cross-Channel the,ideolqgy. of the period is coining by empirical observation, to discover 


ruxion anu jsiuier,- Mitch ell 
.lids niyt' thus far delivered the sheer : 
weight- of 'findings and analyses 
: ' J 0 , "Yp Wato ; bis thesis .^veiivhelm- 
' ,'ingiy, - however . rasourchfully ^'Tlf ■ 


Ill •= : : 

'{you' 


ether side. Today cross-Channel the4deolqgy of the period coining by empirkal observation, to discover 
mistrust and glee' at. each -other’s, to lose .spme pf its apparent ainu' what was amiss h\ 6aoh case" and 
misfortunes- still persist. • piicity, .whiqh is all to the good. to redress the balance. There wero 

and .tanguage. Tlie Cnperiah mon- seemed .for optimistic ; erfeed; which . Made 

irchy Had the greater dural hut * gfueration or niore .to have foutid; ’ ! ll tf e allowance for malijghant‘ forces 


rule of tho enlightened, W .- 
cdpcatioii ,and ’ oconoinlc •P[ 0 fSv.. . 
will Id' qverttualiy jnako pop'slbleiwfc' - 
peaceful attainment of tho' 
that hail been so bloodily m ssflo ”1 1 
1793-94, To hnve thouRlit othqrjjgP'^; 
would ItaVfi Invalidated the 
n lifetime^ in medicine ns well 
in. politics. He simply couW-fLlk* 
conceive of conflict, in. eUfcer raR, 
Marxist or .Dgrwininn sense, . 
thfi natural state of nian’pr society £■-, 


as the fifteenth cei 
birth of St Benedict 


. time in an abbey guest nouse, J.ae 

was celebrate second -best way Is, to. .awdy mo 
centenary, of. thP; men! and- Women -.who iJtaveJUVed^ by 


that the Strong may srill have jom> ^ ^e|r %Te . SSTriw ' ft revlsoour 

thing to . a ^ ! reconcilers and humanizera , of tha vidws on when the ourilnes of sutfh 

Weakmay not draW back in ^larm . M Luther i; persnective began to crystallize 


Weak may hot draw hack in alarm . 
GardJtisl. Basil Hume, ; himself a 
Betiridictine and former Abbot. p| 




Sjsnel message^ \. Martin . Luther s-i a-, perspective began to crystallize 
■wore blaS fwr (as ah Augdsripiau) ‘in Eusebius’S mind: YifiJ 

but -ho -was a friar, urban, non- haye been nearer '290 than 312, that 
contemplative, aiwumenratiye. and: { 8 to say more than twenty years 
,lScl^g^rii0^en.OTiCtina .'lerisei thac j. fe^fpre ; the * conversion of Con- 


laraeiv a uauuusuc «*■ . ^ r ” v*. 15^- 

mlracfes interspersed with edifying Yorkshire , Abbey m the ^twelfth, 
reflections. Chapter 35. how- . century, id etin^ , Benedict .qs , a 
ever suggests a mystical grace se cond , Moses, leading his moplw 
■ out of the Egypt of Che world and 


tore to nave found' • s^awanoe axw malignant-forces « _ r .orae 

unlock, most of the,-. a ”d. attributed polhlcaf conflict to ti Jp“ res fJ r ■ 
ire -anil M ;■ -.hliihan • toisuivdwstenriSng. 1 W3i«n rnKonio tun ? 8 . *# gtualHng ..“““i.—riM 


'■Fiahfce,' 


undergoing his j training' i.ore^j, 
kularly .touglf going* 

" ‘ ' formed ana. 


!.-> ever suggests a mysncai grace 
i of a high order. Towards the. end 
S' irf. his life Benedict 1 had a vision of 
K " the whole world gathered into one 

1? stinbeam and brought under his 
r ' gaze ”, - Gregory added the famous 

E : , crimtoent : ,r All creation is too small 
i to the soul that sees the Creator . 

B^neidictine monks have been cltas- 
j iiig that elusive sunbeam ever since. 


' The last one ended in '1539 or 
J540 when; Henry VlWa,- commis- 
sioners burst into abbey after abbey 
to close them down and ; sell them 
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offlem which is the vision of God the monks remained, moderate and 
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the family . spirit that - links the Glastonbury, Reading and Cofches- 
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New times, new types 


By Andrew Saint 
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318pp. Routledge and Kogan Paul, an increasing band of enthusiastic orce* were Men pievaen. f ro m the souse in which Oriel seen to assent, tn what few genua" 

£>-i amateurs .who find It fun. Some of The strengths und weaknesses of C | iam b ePs ••reflects” the growth of tokens we have of progress. esS 

h 7KI0 0GIG0 King s painstaking programme could this approach emerge well froin one smal | businesses in the 1860s. Mr ally those proceeding from idS' 

— - • - . — -■=? be fun, tiiough you might not guess of the best essays, Francis Duffys ai ,j his fellow contributors Adriun Forty's ilnniglitfui piece?.-' 

80 fro ? 1 , ' ea ^. ing . . " hat ^ Office buildmgs and organizational g enei - a [[y shy away from giving hospital design, for instance. swA'' 
There is a whiff of the manifesto wants .to do is badly in need of change”.. Like some of the other precedence to economic factors, pink too much emphasis on S 

aim “I this book; indeed Anthony leave ning. Entirely ^to ignore nidi- pieces this begins with u i quite grand ' vet the burden of their de- power of professional group* fi 

Kings i 'production is vidua! architects or Dists in statement of intent, ail agenda foi Individualizing prods litem in thut pitals rnuy have been slnw to reild 

pungent. Stripped of its sociological type, technique or even style is as research ” and a methodology. These direction. iniprn vent cuts in medicine but£; 

one iLimna. the message reads like stu tifvina as to concentrate upon r P ,-i n ns siipr nrtlv remind us how . . ....... <■ r .t.s. asa Lj S 1 


• I ...•■'ntTiiuiiia nF lit did 1 110 form and Buiiamgs and society, to set £«•;.' IOOT 'i 57" U J Raymond Moon in New York in me theory or direction. 

^ , y.nri i.Rt Y.vte\ h. ^ forward his new style of building Bmldmg, Buffalo .(1895) and jgfOs-his essay would have been * l 

y > history. Though too far-ranging Wright’s Larkin Bmldmg in the much strengthened, because it was . Of the remaining case studies obS - 

Lur cull re. tn comparable in all respects, s flmc c,t y • ■ l,< * finally the i n the specialist work of those archl- by John Hancock on the a parted 

I his is uoitlier new nor, among they have one striking thine in SeaBrnm Building 111 New York tects c i, at the influences Duffy house in urban America, lacks 

suher thinkers, specially con trover- common: 'all but one are about (1953-.vl> and the less f am iliar Nino- talks about were most Intelligently precision of the others: anode 

si.il. Rut It is timely, since what *• building types”. Studying build- fl n * Offices at Nordltom, West manifested. Discussing individual by Susun Lcwandowskl on fc- 

might lie termed the “Cambridge fag typos instend of the worn-out Germany (1963). architects. need not so much glorify Hindu temples ot South lot 

si’liuftl " inis arisen in recent years game of style has grown in favour Five of these buildings are regu- them as focus attention on a par- would have sat more happilf . 

tii champion the aesthetic pursuit of lately among those interested In larlv cited in orthodox texts for ticular context ; while to deny all another context. King include ■ 

mcli i 1 central history as nu ideal, an “evolutionary" history of their facades, their spaces, the credit to architects, as this book by to show that his method ■> 

So it is sad that Mr King’s very architecture. Pevsner’s History of method of their construction or even implication frequently does, is an approaching buildings can bewf.i 

Nclmliirly advocacy of the opposite Building Types (1976) aimed simply indeed hist the name of their absurd reaction against previous *n all times and cultures. Ttii - 

1 •• • • — ' ■ -« J - - - • - — — *— remains the tiual essay on the 1 1 { 

turnl determinants of form" 


vi'su is marred by laboriousucss and to chart how specialized kinds of architect. But Duffy uses them fn- tendencies, 
jjigoii and will therefore not pone- structure evolved, with particular stea <l to show how far each reflects Of the c 


stead to show how far each reflects Of the other essays, several are m»r»Q 1 to whose W ' 

particular economic requirements or i„ Mr Duffy's mould and entitled ft™ # iqan W • 

fashionable organizational precepts, to praise and criticism on similar .ni l,.,? , Z fn l} 9 H iS ' 

n . The novel iron-and-gluss construe counts. Most will be read more for R^mio/r haVt 

TUa 1 1 tion of Oriel Chambers, for exam pe, their facts than for their frame- 

% Hfi IrlT^ffcSr OT I6TTG1S stemmed from the demand in the • work. Many concern themselves J 

alV^ AC4-A L KJx. IvHVlO 1860s for cheap self-contained suites with Victorian England, where new Wl " ,,ut rtade s olf ‘ 

of offices for small entrepreneurs, needs first demanded so many new The burden of the niece istf'f 

" - ‘ r • - - scious of the legacy ol Greece and The rigidly planned Larkin Building buildings. Robert Thorne writes to understand buildings, ancient 

R v Ffhi/nrH 1 unit* Qmith ? 0, " e * the A‘ rt,Jer legacy left (the premises of a mail-order firm) well 011 the rise of public places of modern, one must understand 

!>> EiUWdru lAILie-ommi by Carolingiau scribes and Ronais- embodied the principles of Taylor- refreshment (mainly in London), “culture" (in the specialized i« 
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- — wince humanists. Secondly, Wortls Ism. the latest in American mono- concentrating on the restaurant that produced them. On this sk 

arid Buildings pays tribute to the geiiul philosophy at the time. The rather than the pub, which has had i,. K Rapopnrr suffers From the t' 

modernist tradition, and, more Nlnoflax interiors, by contrast, its historians. Anthony King himself anthropologists' trouble of want 


These i I lu mi ub ting comparisons present 


tukcit up the challenge. 


convey" , which gives'* modern city what' has fee'n called 'the - EnElfsii T""“" Binss mB *“ lwtea uy «««, none or t nese auutors can morelmportn.it.* - - • ■ ; 

life part of its essential quality, its vernacular tradition the. achieve- 1. . - . 

physical as well as its imcllectuai ment of anonymous Victorian sign- . 

restlessness. writers and designers of rustic aloha- . • ■ • '« ^ • 

. Jnck ' Kiuneif, in add It ion to hav- .^ e p, a M ,c ®*? r Shopfrotltt. • ? I 11 A 13 POt ATCltl ATI T1TPOPl*l7A^1 

Ing been Head of the Department of « a * least a sneak- I JC JAvdlUi dliUll L/JL CtJ'CL V Cil 

Graphic Design at the Royal College Ihg liking for Pop. Mr Kinnair, 

gajjg; jS r iS u -JSflSi u 6ij*S'{SS - -- s^nw. 

ftnptic 11 far/i* flnw AiWmium Pop itself was lust beeiniilnir to Rv..Tnlin Puvlnn *4 Q uefll1 . might have been snln- French escritoire is uauai.enon^ j. 


lUS uv’i'n ncnu oi ure uepai inifiu ui * ■ ■ y 1 a ancon- 

Graphic Design at the Royal College hig liking tor Pop. Mr Kinneir, 
of Art, is ono of our most practised after all, first set up L his own prac- 
aiitj experienced designers of public in 1956, and that was when 


words. Words and Buildings pro- *?P ‘tself was just beginning to By John BllXtOI) 

vjeatively sums up a lifetime of ex-., stir, mnldst. an Influential section of . 

perience, using Illustrations even the British avant-garde; , • .".l 'V "fs" 


of cither woman. 


. English. 


. nmrp effectively than, it doe; text. 


A book on architectural iettering ?" a 

dimli' nnlu n(i 111 ' artanrlnn tn > ' MAURICE TOMLIN ■ . 
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told, inherited the title in her own Ham House ^iiiuhl currv 
right, but since her futher U nlwuvs round, with hint (thnuRli '« “J;, 

1. — — « Ar ? II! tr 1 Sn Min., rli .1 1<^ em/iti'iil flnV 5 ?i»V 


v : ^T 1 ? 5 • at w ^ icb * iiRHftliiattdn dition is lUikM to the current fad 7 

. * possie-V - . foi; haiv^ painting— and heie; too, Ij 

. ! j Thahook’ I ms veryHiilo -to do n Is.only.p very short step, from the' v 
: - with, conventional idea's - about wuf to., the .faux-naif. What -a .word ' l| 

" ’■ typii^rapliy. 1 , Indeed,- It is Kinucir's says., and luiw.-we, actually virjte .U , f M 

ftuU i nm tom ion \ that .words, on are, pf course, closejy. related. In., ii 


gjSSS tepiher 1453 ; evqn her death is turns 
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. ,c lujUj • bhu anomoi -ui Arf»S 
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Falling for the Nazis 


By Gertrude IVfander 
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This biography of Mngriii Gocbbels, 
the wife of Hitler’s most articulate 
associate, derives its interest mainly 
from its subject’s choice of husband. 
Goebbels biographies are legion, 
but this is the first book about Frau 
Goebbels. Its author, H. 0. Meissner, 
met his leading characters in per- 
son when he was a child, his futher 
having been the civil servont in 
charge of Hitler's Chancellory all 
through the Nazi period. Many of 
his facts 1 came from Magda 
Gaebbels’s best 1 friend, Elio Quandt, 
her erstwhile sister-in-law end con-' 
fidante whose memory seems to 
encompass verbatim conversations 
and confessions. ' ' 

From the - first pago of Magda 
.Goebbels we are in no doubt where 
Meissner's- sympathies are engaged. 
Frau Magda may have made 
grievous mistakes, but her motives 
•were> always pure and perfectly un- 
derstandable. She was romantic, 
feminine and > naive; how could she 
know what she had let herself in 
for when she joined the Nazi party 
after attending a meeting at which 
Joseph Goebbels had made a rous- 
ing speech ? The author writes as 
if there had been no alternative for 
Magda and as- if this case of Beauty 
falling in love with the Beast were 
not her ' own responsibility. 


Goebbels, on the other hand, re- 
ceives the full villain's treatment, 
which be deserves, but it coula 
have been done with more subtlety 
and objectivity, not merely iu order 
to offset his wife's apparent inno- 
cence, 

Aftieda Goebbels is biography as 
melodrama, a ganre well suited to 
the Nuzi period, with its outsize 
characters of monstrous appetites, 
meteoric careers and gory ends. But 
Meissner nims at historiography. He 
is a writer by profession (though 
friostly of travel books) and had 
first-hand experience of the Hitler 
years ; neither qualification auto- 
matically ensures objectivity or un- 
derstanding. Magda does not become 
ii person, she appears as a sacri- 
ficial victim, “loyal if naive”, in a 
phrase used by Meissner to de- 
scribe the idealistic Nazi types 
among whom he counts some of 
Magda's friends such as Gauleiter 
Hanke, who defended Breslau to 
the bitter end, or Hattke’s successor 
as Goebbels’s aide, Dr Werner 
Naumann, who took Magda’s side in 
the scandal over Goebbels's affair 
with the Czech actress Lida Baarova. 

This simplistic reading of history 
will not. do. People must be judged 
by their intentions, as well as their 
actions. Magda does not qualify for 
tragic stature simply because she 
killed her six children and chose 
to die with her husband since “ life 
would not have been worth living 
for her and them after the Nazi 
defeat Instead of “ worth ” read 
“too difficult” and there we have 
the crux of the matter. Magda’s 
choice was not a noble one, jit was 
the easy wav out. As was her choice 
of husbands. Her first husband, 
Giinter Quandt, a multimillionaire, 
gave her the comfortable life she 
was used to and needed ; or rather. 


he promised this to his seventeen- 
year-old bride, but she soon found 
herself neglected, and stinted by 
her busy industrialist husband, who 
was more interested in his work 
than in the social life that Magda 
craved. An affair with the romantic 
Ernst, a perpetual student who was 
always available to keep her com- 
pany when her husband was absent, 
eventually helped her to break the 
hated bonds of the marriage. 

Her second marriage, to Joseph 
Goebbels ten years later, was based 
rather more on shared interests (the 
Nazi movement, the arts and snow 
business), but agniu Magda had 
fallen for romantic images ; this 
time power and Influence rather 
than wealth and physical attraction. 
In 1930 the Gauleiter of Berlin was 
already quite a powerful figure on 
the political scene as Magda, who 
worked on his private archives, was 
aware. It seems unlikely that site 
believed in the Nazi ideology at that 
time, but she was fascinated by the 
aura of masculine energy which 
Goebbels conjured up around it. 
Millions of German women fell for 
the same spell. Magda’s looks were 
representative, too : she was blonde 
and blue-eyed, plumpish and pretty 
with her hair braided demurely 
like the women in Nazi murals. Her 
rich family background had taught 
her how to dress elegantly, to move 
with confidence in society and to 
expect to be spoiled aud admired 
rather than submissive and self- 
effacing. Coming from a superior 
doss background to Eva Braun, 
whom she always, treated with dis- 
dain (qntil the moment they both 
faced the same decision as to 
whether to join their husbands iu 
death), she was a great catch for 
Goebbels, the lame son of a fore- 
man from the Ruhr. 


When she married him, Magda 
was practically disowned by her 
former associates ; her mother, her 
divorced father and her stepfather 
all knew as well as her first hus- 
band that the match was disastrous 
and that she would soon be un- 


happy. She was, but then she would 
probably have been unhappy with 
nnyone because her romantic expec- 


tations of marriage, family and 
social life were unfulfillable. Con- 
trary to most middle-class German 
women of the period she was not 
prepared to live solely for and 
through her husband and children ; 
she expected a full life for herself, 
and in particular a full social life. 
At first Joseph gave her this, but 
then he took, a succession of mis- 
tresses, and in particular Lida 
Baarova who .almost succeeded 
in wrecking the marriage. Hitler 
prevented this disaster, which 
would bave upset die Nazi leader- 
ship, fay forbidding his Minister for 
Propaganda to hare extramarital 


affairs for a year and by banishing 
Baarova. Goebbels fulfilled these 
conditions — a truo triumph of the 
will. He started to philander again, 
but Magda, all set to divorce him 
when she first discovered how 
serious his infidelities were, realized 
that nobody would take her ind]g-. 
nation seriously again and settled 
for peace, resigning herself 'to the . 
role of complaisant wife, mother, 
and housewife. 

All the more puzzling, then, that 
she should have. chosen to follow 
her faithless husband into death 
and to sacrifice her six children. 
Meissner believes that §he felt the 
children's lives would- have been 
fatally marred by the fact of their 
notorious parentage : that Magda 
had become a Buddhist and so 
-believed In reincarnation for herself, 


the children, and for Joseph Goel>- 
bels, too, though this is not recog- 
nized, and that suicide seemed her 
only chance of a better life. This 
is surely too neat to be true. The 
known facts point to long indecision 
before her eventual submission to 
Goebbels’s spell. Iu those last 
months of Nazi Germany's pro- 
tracted death agony lie particularly 
excelled at weaving it, making even 
serious people believe in all sons of 
last-minute miracles. The scenario 
was set for such Wagnerian gestures 
as suicide d deux. In the presence of 
the two hysterical Nazi bosses — tho 
ranting Hitler and Goebbels, who 
was obsessed with death — sane deci- 
sions must have been hard tn reach. 
Like two ham actors, Magda mul 
Joseph Goebbels enacted tne death 
pact from the Tristan myth and 
professed the love that they had 
both forsworn long ago, because the 
script demanded Jt of them. 

Meissner Is at his best when he 
describes the last days - in tho 
bunker, ' which : will never lose 
their weird fascination, no -matter 
how often and hi which version 
one reads about them. To have been 
a leading character in this gruesome 
episode, which embodied and con- 
cluded the cheapest and worst 
fantasies of human omnipotence, 
lnay have been enough to qualify 
Magdn as a subject for n biography 
no matter how insignificant and 
average she was as a person. But 
Meissner has not mannged to raise 
his biography' from the' level of a 
sentimental whitewash to that of an 
objective historical account. The life 
and times of Magda Goebbels are 
thus presented in a style reminiscent 
of a cheap romantic novel, which 
reads even worse In this translation 
which adheres too closely to the 
original German, 
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SXSiZ® .m?* welcomed’ not with •‘tough”. The connexion is a i 0 ft of the track lay. some limbs. I Af the outset Mir Garrett asserts' 

uSSaj']’ ' $ ,0 » nee J ie J 1 ,*° ’ false and dangerous' one which we turned round to the sergeant and : that no raiding operation has ever 
M did not realise at .the time. We , for some reason smllod. Llte be- achieved real success unless -carried 

not e .1 were so imbued With the notion ' Cl i m g a tale of discomfort; and dis- out with surprise, speed* 'add mobl- 

■ “5? TCX**'.’ ’ of Jungle life that we seemed al-. 0 f hardships borne often not. jjty. and ! with accurate and timelv 

^J^w^er, for Wingate to imaglpe'--. ' most tq aialihllata pursStyba tp. ;t0 further a military operation but intelligence of lie enemy's Strength 

tnat be could repeat ..the f First - jungle ariiraals. Wo made the raiv merely 'to' iiurvivp in ; a sea of hilid and- dispositions. He then defines 
operation a year later, on ■. vif-eydn ;, . take * MA-dbr. ; .bf- Ml of, «md rain” -It. is jail -here leeches, the nature of the many end varied 

s ? al8 i using lg.OOp Wdu. aiia ^.t .lma||lhifig~ ' thSt Ijard ' training ., J^ ng i a a drev < r the contlDuOUS.rub- -.hims of raiding. First ^e ar* 

, 1.000 animals seemed, ovw;o^ quitrteraj and indiffer- .. hJng b’f mtid against ^the'skln re- : combined - military/navaVeir , raids 

VA-- ^ t v; ^ ; >. r v:,’ .duCfld'lt : fo. the; -state of yaw;' pulp, : which are Integrated in their dn^irig, 

, lat o /• Spj 1 swaa!vb«pre ;tlj &'■ b»d h cent 1 - Ji J B avlr> fl a v<ir ' ■ seen . human I flesh’ abate; 1 tod direction with the main 

111 can be uncomfortable Teach . such a state’. J tactical and strategic battle; Geo- 

error of judgbfiajht to think 1 that ; S“the juqgle". But they learnt " The author does not ' atte idnt an' end Wingate’s “Ohipdit" raids 

h .MOtnim Jt tSe. value of th. 


By Brian Montgomery 

with Wingate was a bewildering 
experience. The untidy, wispy 
beard, the atrocious bat ond the RICHARD GARRETT t 
harsh ungracious voice sounded Raiders 

like the grating of stone against ■ ■ ... . . - . a 1* a 

' stone. I remember considering 224pp. Newton Abbot . David and 
seriously with my brother officers Charies. £7.95. 
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seriously with my brother officers 
the question is ne mad ? 

To the officers of his staff Wln- 


io uie uuiinis m ms olou y»« •- 7- ■ - thu* » 

gate was a pmmetual headache.- T j, g Raiders is about!, the skill, 

He seemed seldom to consider Courage and daring' of men who failure 

4 V. a!.. fna]l 4 < no nr tn a/lmlf +nn ■ .....j 


necessary, to ^-ue end accurate, are based on 
British and American . -official 


material destruction as of rebuilding 
morale ; it showod that British and 


text of tltc general strategy, he may 
take a more understanding and 
benign view. 


exploits, using helicopters and 
gliders, was the rescue of Mussolini 
from his Italian captors in the 
Abruzzi Mountains, in 1943, 

The description of the fsraol! 
. raid on Entebbe nirjxwt in 1976 is 
compelling reading. The raid lasted 
one hour; '103 hostages: were 
rescued and only one raider was 
killed,. Everything depended tin air- 
craft flying 2,000 miles each way. 


craft flying 2,000 miles each way. 
With rofaelilflg'.at' Nairobi, ,. ; • 
i-‘ Tttiit book was written before the 
failure of the American raid to 
rescue hostages from their Embassy 
at Tehran, and the success of flip 
SAS operation at , the': ’Iranian 


morale j it showod that British and The story begins with training 
Indian troops ' could be just as and its- -mfsliaps. Richard Rhodes 
effective in tiie jungle us the James writes! 


Japanese — jf not inore so. In spito Our living 
of some successes tho war was by- r indeed our 
no': means 4 won in May, 1943, and : dlsdrderHm 


no: means ^won in May, 1943, and 
*ny. operation L which demonstrated- 
inRietivo was 'tto be welcomed, not 
least.. by*; gbwcchIU, ' who needed to 
convibed .both Ms couittry and ifs 
dilies -/British , were not • a 

spent. ftijrce, . ■ 

.1^®'^''*’'' for Wingate to jrtiagipe' 
that be could reoant tHa - first 


Ourv living quarters, our dress, 
indeed our whole life was one of 
disbrderltness. We made the mis- 


1 take of connecting “scruffy" 
With' " tough ”, The cortilexloh is a 
false and dangerous' one which we 
did not realise at the time. We 
1 Were so imbued With the notion * 
of jungle life that we seemed al- 
- most tQ assimilate oursfllvbs tp. 

■ jungle aritinols. We made the mlv 


Win- of both servicemeu and chriUau. In 
incing- times of war the “raiders^ often 
II and strike behind enemy lines, But , they 
press- also operate in peacetime .when » 
r the nation decides to.sefcurt Its political 
could ■ aim by military action. As Rfchard 
Garrett says, “raiding .is a®. old as 
. oven history itself; indeed ii might be 
them, argued . this was how warfare 


/ tbw cqn bd uncomfortable 

error of judge&teht to ■ think that: ; {rf^the juggle But they, learnt 
; such a coup could bo repeated 5 the much else: “To march in silence: 
.Japanese' were the last soldiers ra . i 8 unnatural, besides adding to 
the- world to be caught out that 1 wearindSS. To live' in silence over’R •' 
..T*ay twice.f . lonrf period, is like adding the dis- 

The result seems to have been dpfino of the monaster^ to that of 
hardship and waste for little . the arqty. 

• return. • For .those who disliked all Today the jungle' is hotter under- 


assessment of. the. value of the , ponuui me 

operation, His concern is; to record hi fife Second Worid .War are e»- 
the events and the remarkable par ' amples. of tiwse, ttwy were 


Mitsiortunas or one second, expeui- anyone, am as. reccnuy- ns «tx 
:U0n provided aqiple material for there had been a belief that war-.-. 
•Twolwale - condemnation 1 of.: any- fare in the jungle was impossible; 
•.Hpng except traditional methods a fantasy which the Japanese ex- 


won—the strange man we followed logical aun., wnen me unitea 

because he had" ideas and because, ' ft®,*®*, fetf* 

for a brief moment in our lives, ha‘ United Kingdom. h» JE14 « ■raluinn 

1»d= ui Utor than ourjelves.” But ttSUP 1 


the Japanese ex- 


maoe us DJgger man uurseives. nut ---^v j- 

the price of bohind-the-liries activi- Wellington, rad brought t«e w&r 
tiles ia often paid not by the soldiers, to art end. Then there are raids 
but by the local Inhabitants. It was vdth a einsle «fan, swrti as tje cap- 
sd here. “We trusted those villagers, ture or elimination of a Rational 
.1 tender or rnnunaudor. nr me takine 


CJU-oy t U HUJWUIUU iiiomuuo a xaiiittaj -- BO utUTo. . *VC LI USLOU LUUba VillBMora, 7-- ■ HnA ImUll 

conventional, leaders. Both nloited against unprepared troops absolutely and never found 1 our tender or c onwnandGr. 0 . n F r oh ears alia 
loris were Called “Clundit’V in the first Burma and Malaya cam- trust misplaced. . The whole country of (hostages. In British mjthixiff Si 

tots .Kina taken from the palgns. In 1943 the British were wa5 covered with an intelliHence attempted a raid ki Oyrenaica on ^ 


SAS op««tion at , tho - : Iranian 
Embassy in London. But in the 
context of the three raids (Entebbe, 
Tehran, London) Mr Garretfs pen- 
ultimate chapter, entitled “The 
Empty Prison ", is surely very 
relevant. 

In November 1970. near die end 
of file Vietnam war, President 
Nixon approved an airborne rodd 
to rescue American POWs from a 
notorious prison camp at Son ■ Tay, - 
near Hanoi. It Would be very.. 
dangerous, the catnip was. heavily, 

g uarded and aircraft could only- 
y from a base' in' Thailand wiin 
ih-flight refueMing^ “Tlie raid was ■ 
beautifully managed, nobody could . 
estimate now many of the enemy, 
were- killed and the udders had '. 
.only one casualty.. .But the opera- 
tion failed bacause four months 
had passed since the last American 
FOW had been moved fw»m Son 
Thri." TJieh came file fin®l Irony. 
“Some days befpre • • this ■ md. 
America^ . inteHlRence had known- v 
tiiBpo wqre no POWs at Son Tay-; 
The. operation, it seeing -was 
doomed, by a facie of communica- 
tion® that appeared fan 1 carry 
eeewrity .to a point that verged on. ■ 
paranoia," To put it - another .way* - 
tflioso . concerned with launching : 
.fite raid' as w^li as the raiders, 
,'wef« cSowoned fa: -a 1 little. world of / 
rheir owu, oblivious of all else. 

Some ■ details ' of this . Son ..Tay 
raid ivere • published in ; 1973;. 

. , nevertheless I cannot doubt readers 
Will' share my astonishment now. 

> One .hundred and seventy training ■ 
rehearsed® had been held. and.. 


s. Being taken from the palgns. In 1943 the Britu 
L. - animal, half-lion half- learning by hard experience. 


'■ ^ w^lqh jnay- be .seen at tlte 

; " SFSaca';-:. to.. . Burmese temples. 
1 1 function is to ward oft 

AT- ItA ’i-. -tf :■ 


■ > of all, worlds. , Cipher 

signals ,qperatovg take 
Physical hardships of 
' , n “ -rhipftign biit when others can 


Of Wingate himself Rhodes James 
writes : 

Wingate, it is said, always carried 
a Bfiite with him and had been 

E ictured as. a sort of Cromwell, 
(is God was the God of the Old 
1 Testament, a preserved, strength-' 
■ orter and dolivei-er in battle., 
In him were none of tlte Christian 
• graces which we can recognize 
and admire. . . . Personal contact 


trust miBPiHCHU. . i ne wuuic cuuiilcj' , . ~ . . . 

was covered with an Intelligence, rttwnptad a raid fa ^renaica on 
network which guaranteed . Cur th® headquarters of Erwin Rome 

5 i S:&W 1 iS 

through the villages tltey implored eadly lacking. 

us to stop. 'The Japs will kill us Agaiqst this background the author: 

for this.'' And they did. We heard has written n" history .of raiding: 


nutliixig appear 3 to hove :been left 
to • oh a rice — except perhaps ihe 
aerial photography ? " The matter,. 


fair pfiotogn 
file hands of 


was entirely fa 
laed SH^l. pilots ' 


aouuceaiy kflinun a WUII-I* IWIUICU luia urru r u *¥f| -V* * j 

: ■ deserves to be read widely an d rite ‘ Brandenburg .Division— la ' file, 
thought about carefully. 1930s. .One,' pf their most daring 


.— fly4rig at three times tne speed 
of eoiund at 80,000ft. The photo- 
graplis from fiiejr. raisslohs were 
-not - entirely, reassuring." ; IS this, 
.tho-. qlup to failure ? . Because. 

J prisoners were ijet Visibje , in the 
pfiiotogrdphs. Jt Was, thought- they, 
"' were^' conffaed'. Po-'/teEs. ' The ' raid 
had to jgo.oh.: ,-- 

' -v : p i.; -M-&1 • ' : 

V.s jjj-, ' 1- .VC:. 




